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In tlie Rev. Hugh Price Hughes we 
have a type of man peculiarly adapted 
to take a prominent position in life. 
One who is no sinecure, and, therefore, 
well able to substantiate what his 
Phrenological developments indicate. 
He makes no apology for work, and 
works as though he enjoyed it, and 
will never get the credit of being lazy 
or indifferent. He has so much steam 
that he must find it difficult at times to 
work with slow and apathetic people. 
If he were not particularly wiry, and 
had not more than the average degree 
of recuperating power, he would find 
it necessary to lay off oftener than he 
does at present. Most men doing the 
same amount of work would be com- 
pelled to do so, but he indicates that 
he has come from a remarkably strong 
and compact ancestry; consequently 
he can bend his mind to executive work 
with a remarkable relish. 

When examining his head, we have 
recognized the fine quality of which his 
constitution is composed, and the 
shrewdness of his intellect, when he de- 
sires to cut through all subsidiary sub- 
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A Character Sketch of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, 


By J. A. Fow er. 


jects when he is getting at the core of 
anything. His mind indicates that he 
has great intensity and fervor, hence he 
is influenced by his earnestness and 
power to grasp a subject with complete- 
ness when he takes hold of it at all. 
When speaking, this is a noticeable 
characteristic, and we have watched the 
exercise of the various faculties of his 
mind. These have been shown in his 
remarkable prophetic power, his im- 
mense earnestness or will power, his 
conscientious scruples, and his intui- 
tive insight. He should have an im- 
mense influence over others, and par- 
ticularly with young men, for he is able 
to convince through his arguments in a 
decided manner. If he had studied law 
as a profession, he would have arisen to 
the foremost ranks, and would have 
been known for the force of his logic. 
As a minister of the Gospel he has in- 
creased his influence tenfold, for he 
uses all his lawyer’s ability in unfolding 
the tenets of Christianity in a peculiar- 
ly convincing manner. He uses sar- 
casm in some of his arguments, but it is 
mellowed by his strong sympathies and 
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strength of feeling for the interests of 
others. Therefore he would only use 
sarcasm, as mustard is used on sand- 
wiches, to add spice to his comparisons. 
He is a man who does not spare himself 
in his work, and knows how to suffi- 
ciently draw on his imagination to give 
reality to his thoughts. He is a human- 
itarian pleader and looks to the widest 
field to spread his thoughts. He takes 
the masses into his affections and makes 
the wide world his family circle. He 
knows no narrow course or way of ex- 
pressing his warmth, ardor, and enthu- 
siasm; consequently he goes to the 
mountain top to gather his inspirations, 
and knows how to breathe them out to 
those who are thirsty, weary, disap- 
pointed, and sick at heart. He does not 
talk for the sake of talking, but through 
his strong scientific and practical mind 
prefers rather to express exact facts to 
prove his arguments. He has a combi- 
nation of the mental motive tempera- 
ments, which gives him strong mag- 
netic power and capacity to use up ideas 
in an appropriate manner. He has no 
adipose tissue to restrain him or get in 
his way, and disease has a poor chance 
with him. He has an immense organiz- 
ing ability, and is really in his element 
when he is turning off work that re- 
quires foresight, clearness of mind, in- 
trospective thought, and broadness of 
principles. Rather than follow the old 
schools he would sooner create an elec- 
tric shock through his willingness to 
advance along progressive lines, and 
create an appetite for all that is pro- 
gressive. His ardor aids him largely in 
mapping out a month’s work ahead, or 
it would not be too much to say that he 
lives a year ahead of his work and plans 
accordingly. He is no recluse or her- 
mit. He could not have joined the 
Priesthood and have devoted himself 
to the life of the cloister, for he has too 
much practical sociability, which has 
for its aim the focusing of family life 
on improved lines. How he must en- 
joy giving happiness to others through 
his social religious work! Would that 
we had more of such liberal-minded, 
broad-principled, reformatory men! He 


seems to have the combined elements 
of many leaders in his organization, 
hence he is adapted to the work of the 
Twentieth Century even more than to 
that of the Nineteenth. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A.,. 
was born at Carmarthen, February 8, 
1847, and was elected President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference, at 
Hull, England, July 19, 1898. 

Those who have watched the efforts 
of English Methodism will not be sur- 
prised that at last, after much opposi- 
tion in former years, the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes has been elected Presi- 
dent of this important body. 

This election is an extraordinary 
tribute not only to the man himself, but 
to the wide advance made in Methodism 
during the last decade. No man has 
worked harder and more energetically 
for Methodism than he, and few 
churches have made such extraordinary 
advancement or seen greater changes 
than the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
He is a grandson of the Rev. Hugh 
Hughes, who was a Wesleyan minister 
of distinction. For fourteen years, by 
vote of the Conference, he occupied the 
chair of the Second South Wales Dis- 
trict, and was the first minister of the 
Welsh Church to be admitted into the 
Legal Hundred, the government body 
of Wesleyan Methodism. The first time 
Hugh Hughes went to Conference, 
when he arose to make a speech, Jabez 
Bunting rose in his place on the plat- 
form and with a withering sentence 
thought to silence him. Mr. Hughes 
appealed to him at once, and expostu- 
lated to him on the discourtesy shown 
to a minister who came from a distant 
province and could only speak in a lan- 
guage that to him was unfamiliar. Dr. 
Bunting, who at heart was great and 
noble, at once came to the front of the 
platform to apologize. The father of 
Hugh Price Hughes, is John Hughes, 
M. R. C.S., J. P. These letters signi- 
fy that he is a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons and a Justice of the 
Peace. He became a famous surgeon, 
and received the personal thanks of the 
Duke of Wellington for his services to 
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the troops during an epidemic. Dr. 
Hughes has held nearly all the public 
offices of the county, has been governor 
of the grammar-school, President of the 
Literary and Scientific Institute, Coro- 
ner, Chairman of the Board of Guardi- 
ans, Chairman of the School Board, 
Borough Magistrate, County Magis- 
trate, Income Tax Commissioner, and 
was a very fluent speaker. Thus the 
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work, and put himself into training for 
the Master. He took his degree at the 
London University, and between the 
years of 1880 and 1886 he started his in- 
spired work together with Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse, at the St. James Hall, and 
became Chief of the West Central 
Branch of the London Mission, in which 
his wife has so heartily co-operated 
with him in organizing a Sisterhood of 


REV, HUGH HUGHES, 


REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A, 


new President has received a worthy in- 
heritance from a noble father. When 
he wrote to his father saying, “ I should 
like to be a Methodist preacher,” the 
father replied, “ I would rather see you 
a Methodist preacher than Lord Chan- 
cellor of England.” 

The son passed his examination in 
theology with distinction, and preached 
his trial sermon at sixteen years of age, 
therefore he very early took up his life 





MRS. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


devout women, many of whom it has 
been our privilege to examine. It was 
in 1891 that Mr. Hughes visited the 
United States at the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, when many thousand Amer- 
icans had the opportunity of- hearing 
him speak. He seems to allow no sub- 
ject in politics, morality, Christianity, 
or human progress to engage public 
sentiment without taking part in its dis- 
cussion; has taken great interest in the 
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Anti-Gambling movement, and he has 
lifted up his voice against the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in America and Russia. 
Whatever he considers to be right for 
him to do, he does heartily; and with 
his deep gift of insight and deep-rooted 
sense of principle, he is able to wield an 
immense power. We congratulate the 
Conference on having selected such a 
progressive thinker, and feel sure that 
his position in the chair will awaken a 
deep interest in the cause of true 
Methodism. 

Mrs. Hughes is an able co-worker 
with him, and shows that genuine inter- 
est in all reformatory movements that 
makes her forget how much strength 
and energy she is expending when a 
cause seems to demand her immediate 
thought. 


She is a devoted woman in her fam-’ 


ily, but she, years ago, increased her 
home circle by the addition of several 
little ones whom she thought need- 
ed her immediate attention, love, and 
motherly care; even giving up domestic 
comfort and retirement for the good 
she could do to these little ones. She 
has helped to establish an immense or- 


ganization for good in the West End of 
London, and in the picture we give of 
her she appears in the bonnet and beau- 
tiful gray-silk strings ‘that all the Sis- 
terhood have adopted. She possesses a 
good practical intellect; is well en- 
dowed with a clear judgment and ready 
mind to do whatever comes upper- 
most into her life for public good. Al- 
though but slight in build, she is re- 
markably tough of organization and, 
like her husband, she has learned to 
condense her work so as to do a double 
amount in the time which ordinary peo- 
ple would take. The condition of the 
poor in the West Side of London has 
been immensely influenced by this good 
woman’s work, and many will rise up 
and bless her to the end of their lives 
for the interest she had taken in their 
condition. 

The portrait of the grandfather on 
the right of the picture indicates 
breadth of intellect and an exceedingly 
generous, large-hearted, and _ liberal- 
minded man. We consider the trio 
unique, and are glad to be able to pro- 
duce their likenesses for the benefit of 
our readers. 


———_e—_——_ 


THE ARTIST. 


The artist works on in his attic alone, 
He heeds not the howl! of the wind; 
The canvas will tell out his beautiful 

thoughts, 
And the angel that dwells in his mind. 


With visions immortal, creations sub- 
lime, 
The artist is toiling away, 
Through the months and the years he 
hopes and he fears, 
And his bills he can’t readily pay. 


The night in her splendor, the moon soft 
and tender, 
The woodland, the hill, and the vale, 
We can hear the soft breeze as it sighs 
through the trees, 
And the song of the sweet nightin- 
gale. 


The sun in his dawning, the breath of the 
morning, 
The dewdrops that hang on the rose, 
And the green fields with flowers, the 
glad morning hours, 
His brush these rare beauties disclose. 


At eve in his setting, with rainbow hues 
fretting 
The clouds as they shine like the gold, 
With paint and its uses the artist pro- 
duces, 
Rich effects never grow old. 


Folks may think him crazy or dopy or 
lazy 
To mope all alone night and day, 
And call him presumptive, or think him 
consumptive, 
Unless he soon alters his way. 


But wait, he must work, his days may 
soon brighten, 
A fortune await at his door, 
From his attic he’ll come to a beautiful 
home, 
For he cannot for long remain poor. 


And laurels of glory ere long they may 
crown him, 
Dame Fortune may smile kind and 
sweet, 
While for pleasure alone, the gift all his 
own, 
He will push to perfection complete. 
William Branston, 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN LITERATURE. 


Bs H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


One line of study in temperaments 
that is very interesting is that bearing 
upon the expression of individuality. 
Every type of organization has its in- 
dividuality, of course, but it is the mo- 
tive temperament that conspicuously 
relates to that expression of personality 


type of physical constitution in large 
measure carries with it as a marked fac- 
tor the idea of distinctness. He or she 
is thought to be unlike others, to have a 
peculiar or special character and dis- 
position; is not to be judged or treated 
according to ordinary criteria. In lan- 














PROFESSOR BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Kindly lent by The Literary Digest. 


and difference in action that marks off 
a man or a woman from others. Given 
the motive temperament with a strong 
vein of the bilious element, and we have 
a man of dark complexion, large bony 
frame; prominent, abrupt features; 
nose, cheek-bones, forehead, chin, sa- 
lient, angular; emphatic in form and 
claiming our attention at first sight. 
The limning of the vital and mental 
temperaments involves regularity or 
symmetry and contrasts with the mould 
of the motive which is distinguished 
rather by irregularity. The impression 
made by the man or woman having this 


guage, conduct, manner of doing what- 
ever belongs to vocation, social relation, 
occasional demand, such a man or 
woman will indicate a distinctness of 
method and performance. We do not 
expect them to imitate others, and 
would be disappointed if they did. 
Their intellectual tendencies are to 
the consideration of the practical pur- 
pose of things; the mechanical and 
economical relations of effort are of 
especial interest in their view of indus- 
trial and civil life. They are emphatic 
in the assertion of opinion, but it is 
not opinion of a hard and fast type—it 
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varies according to circumstances and 
conditions, and the inductive inferen- 
ces such circumstances and conditions 
appear to warrant. Action character- 
izes their conduct; and here again their 
distinctive peculiarity appears; not 
only is it energetic action, but that 
which has methods little after the man- 
ner of others. They are not inclined 
to repeat the same process in doing the 
same thing, but to invent or extempo- 
rize other ways. This type is, there- 
fore, eminently original in its mental 
composition, and in intellectual and 
mechanical operation. When persons 
of this type are found pursuing literary 
or philosophical studies—and it must 
be confessed that their names are few on 
the roll of writers and essayists—they 
obtain notice and perhaps distinction 
for independence and vigor of thought 
and originality of style. Thomas Car- 
lyle is an example of the type—and a 
brilliant one. 

In America we have a growing list of 
men giving attention to literary pur- 
suits who may be classed in this cate- 
gory of temperament and brain consti- 
tution. One example is Professor 
Brander Matthews, who has taken good 
position as a writer of essays and criti- 

cal studies. To the observer of charac- 
ter the general bearing of the mind and 
disposition of Professor Matthews is not 
difficult to interpret. The thorough- 
going, earnest, and energetic spirit of 
the man is evident in his features. 
Scrutiny, penetrative and indefatig- 
able, is the necessary effect of such a 
combination of perceptive elements. 
Such a nature seeks to know for itself 
and would act for itself; in other words 
it can best carry into practical effect 
what it has learned from study and ob- 
servation, because the point of view 
from which its executive management 
trains is sut generis, and not likely to 


be fully comprehended by another. In 
literature there would be shown quali- 
ties and treatment by such a man that 
would scarcely find a’ parallel in the 
writing of another. There would be 
clearness and directness of style, with 
an abundance of detail. The language 
would be strong and positive without 
excess of terms and phrases. The rea- 
soning would be that of analogy large- 
ly, and the periods cumulative with il- 
lustration and reference. Such an 
organization would not be diverted 
much from its own conceptions of the 
principles inhering in any form of 
philosophy and practice; and whatever 
might be the process of culture the bias 
of its own organic impression would in- 
fluence strongly the mental expression. 
Thus we should look for a style and 
quality and manner of writing quite 
different, if not entirely independent of 
the ordinary or accepted style of writ- 
ing as exemplified in the productions 
of our better authors. 

Such a writer, indeed, would be 
American in nervous emphasis and 
force of statement, and if there were 
any distinctness of characterization 
between the literary manners of 
English writers and those of our own 
country it would for the most part 
consist of such qualities as the above 
named. It must be admitted that until 
recently Americans have taken for 
their models the better types of Eng- 
lish, French, and German writers, es- 
pecially in the domains of esthetics and 
philosophy. But with the appearance 
of such men as Charles A. Dana and 
Brander Matthews, whose strong and 
energetic intuitions demand recogni- 
tion in the concourse of faculty, our 
literature has a kind of evolution or 
variation of its own that is worthy the 
respect of the best critics. 


CP Scr aus EER 
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The Physiological and Mental Characteristics 
Adapted to Special Classes of Occupation. 


Articte II. 


THE PRODUCERS OF RAW MATERIALS. 


Quarrying is a permanent business 
and is likely to remain so as long as the 
human race exists. 

It employs immense numbers of peo- 
ple of the various grades necessary in 
preparing stone for building purposes. 

Aside from the laborers are the me- 
chanics who operate the drills; the 
stone-cutters who prepare the rough ir- 
regular stones for use, and for some 
purposes it must be polished; accoun- 
tants, overseers, or managers and capi- 
ialists. Contingent to these are the 
buyers, salesmen, contractors, and car- 
riers. 

Thus we see it is a reliable business 
and offers excellent opportunities for 
such talent as is adapted to it. 

An all-round young man possessing 
a good body, and bones “ of iron,” and 
muscles “ of steel,” and energy enough 
for two or three ordinary men, could 
begin by clearing the earth and rub- 
bish off the intended quarry, and in the 
course of years may rise, step by step, 
thoroughly learning every detail, until 
he is capable of attending to any and all 
business connected with quarrying, and 
may become a contractor, in which he 
will succeed according to his abilities 
and disposition. 

It is not impossible for a contractor 
to become a millionaire. 

Let us consider the faculties neces- 
sary to the various departments of this 
business. 

The sledgeman who swings the heavy 
hammer, needs good bones and muscles, 
and a good appetite and digestion, to 
generate the necessary force. His chest 
should measure more than his abdomen. 
Such men are more active and more 
willing to exert themselves, owing to 
physiological reasons. It gives the 
heart and lungs more room, and they 


give life and activity to the other func- 
tions, by means of a strong circulation 
of purified blood. Such a man is not 
lazy. 

He needs large Individuality and 
Weight. By this I mean faculties in 
the brain that make one observing and 
accurate in his blows, else he would 
smash the hands of one wha holds the 
drill. The same faculties are necessary 
to and largely developed in the expert 
ball players, and billiardists, and rope 
walkers, and all persons who have great 
steadiness and precision of touch, bal- 
ance, or motion. 

He needs Caution to make him care- 
ful—to be sure in his stroke, and Com- 
bativeness or Destructiveness to give 
force to his blows, and relish for the 
work. An Al Sledgeman would be a 
good fighter. 

He needs no other special talents; 
but an agreeable, friendly disposition 
would be an advantage. 

The stone-cutter requires a physical 
organization similar to the sledgeman. 

No man with weak lungs should ever 
attempt this work, because he must in- 
hale the stone dust, and there is a ten- 
dency to stone-cutters’ consumption, 
caused by the accumulation of the dust 
in the lungs. 

The mental requisites for this work 
are Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
to give an energetic disposition to exer- 
cise the required strength for this work. 
Firmness and Continuity to give pa- 
tient application and a firm purpose. 
A large development of the organs of 
Form and Size to give a taste for shape 
and proportion. An ample develop- 
ment of Weight to regulate the neces- 
sary force of the blows, and to give a 
straight eye to make his work even and 
smooth. It is necessary that he should 
have a large development of Weight, 
because he has to work largely by the 
eye, having only outlines to work by; 
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and if he lacks this faculty appreciably, 
he could not chisel a precise line and an 
even surface. The brick-mason re- 
quires Weight largely developed to do 
“ face work,” else the walls of his build- 
ing would be irregular, uneven, and un- 
sightly. It gives a nice appreciation of 
the horizontal and perpendicular, the 
plumb and square. 

A stone-cutter having all the other 
requisites, but lacking this, cannot be 
a first-class workman. His work would 
neither look nor fit properly. 

It is the faculty that adapts us to 
the law of gravity. 

Such a man is adapted to plain stone- 
work. If to the above qualities are 
added large Ideality he will be artistic, 
fanciful, and refined, and will be a 
good finisher, and wish to polish and 
beautify his work. 

Add to these Constructiveness and 
Causality and he becomes an inventor, 
and a mechanic, and will be original; a 
good designer, an improver of methods, 
and a genuine “ ways and means com- 
mittee” in himself. Imitation should 
be well developed to enable him to work 
from patterns and designs. 

Add to these sufficient dignity to win 
respect and to give self-reliance, and he 
is well adapted for an overseer of the 
work. 

To these add a good sense of values 
and economy, and also of justness, and 
he will be a good manager. 

To these add well-developed Hope, 
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and he becomes enterprising and will 
be on the lookout for profitable busi- 
ness, and will help to make it; and is a 
good financier. 

Again, add strong ambition, and he 
will make a good fight for the best po- 
sitions attainable in the business, and 
is likely to win the influence of legis- 
lature, or, if he be a social, friendly, 
politic, and agreeable man, he is likely 
to be elected to State positions, whether 
for the interests of his business or not. 

Such a man, of course, requires a 
finer quality of organization, more re- 
finement of tissue and nerve or brain 
matter, combined with strength, than 
does the laborer or mechanic. To these 
qualities might be added facility in 
numbers and a fair education. There 
are some very successful business men 
who cannot write their name nor keep 


.their accounts, and high ideals acquired 


in a college would be a disadvantage to 
one intending to engage in this work. 

It does not require much mathemat- 
ical ability. 

The men that succeed without edu- 
cation, but rather by training, are the 
ones that are adapted to the business 
they follow, and such instances are 
numerous. Cornelius Vanderbilt who 
began as a boatman, George Law the 
millionaire, a farmer boy and hod-car- 
rier, and self-educated. 

Abraham Lincoln the “rail split- 
ter” and President, are instances. 
Read of Peter The Great. 

F. A. Clark. 





Boyhood. 


By Uncre Goy. 


I rather guess my pants are tored, 
My shoes are muddy, too; 

And if my mamma finds it out 
There'll be a great to-do. 

But I had to make mud pies; 
And don’t think it very bad 

To tear my pants a-riding 
My little pony Gad, 

*Cause he was getting frisky 
And [se afraid he’d run away, 


Unless I broke him over 
And taught him how to play. 
I think [’ll rub the mud off my shoes 
So mamma will not see, 
And put my handkerchief in the hole 
I tored upon my knee. 
And then I'll pick some flowers— 
She thinks they are very sweet— 
And then she’ll never notice 
The mud upon my feet. 
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Men and Women of Note. 


THE YOUNG QUEEN OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Marie, 
great-granddaughter of William of 
Orange, and daughter of William the 
Third and Princess Emma, was crowned 
at Amsterdam, Queen of the Nether- 
lands, on September 6th. All the 


of Orange-Nassau, is a worthy scion of 
a noble race. Her country has a history 
of which it is justly proud, and is rich 
in song and story. 


THE PEOPLE OVER WHICH SHE RULES. 


The Dutch are a particularly honest, 
sincere, and straightforward people. 
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world, by this time, has heard of the en- 
thusiastic yet simple demonstrations of 
the Dutch people for their Queen. 
What the ceremonies lacked in gigan- 
tie proportions, they made up in sin- 
cere patriotic fervor. Wilhelmina, now 
Queen of the Netherlands and Princess 





THE YOUNG QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


In fact, Americans have cause to know 
something about the Dutch, as many of 
their ancestors came from that coun- 
try; and, although they are considered 
by some to be slow and averse to prog- 
ress on any extensive scale, yet they are 
a solid and substantial people and set 
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some other nations a worthy example. 
It is interesting to know, when com- 
paring the Coronation of the girl 
Queen of Holland with that of Queen 
Victoria, that both were eighteen years 
of age, and both are the idol of their 
respective countries. Victoria at the 
age of eighteen was very much the 
same type of girl as Wilhelmina, al- 
though, perhaps, not possessing so dis- 
tinct a type of beauty. Both have 
very decided views on the marriage 
question, and when it was suggested 
to Victoria that she should take unto 
herself a husband, she said she was 
in no hurry, and she chose her own 
husband. It would have been prac- 
tically out of the question even for 
a Prince to propose marriage to a 
Queen, but as delicately as possible Vic- 
toria sued for the hand of Prince Al- 
bert, and all the world knows the union 
was a happy one, but unfortunately all 
too short. Another similarity lies in the 
fact that Victoria and Wilhelmina are 
the only women rulers in Europe with 
absolute power. Christina of Spain, as 
Queen Regent, possesses only a limited 
power. It is said that Wilhelmina has 
a great admiration for Queen Victoria, 
and has often expressed the hope that 
her rule will be equally wise and pros- 
perous. She has been carefully trained 
by her wise and prudent mother, and, 
therefore, it is expected that her reign 
will be noted for intelligent progress 
and devotion to her people. She is a 
singular proof of the principles of 
Phrenology, for her head indicates 
the following characteristics. Earlier 
pictures of the girl Queen, which we 
have examined when she visited Lon- 
don a few years ago, indicated that she 
had a strong development of the vital 
mental temperament and _ possessed 
good constitutional power and was 
healthy, vigorous, and beautiful. The 
features of her face are well chiselled, 
and she has the indications of long life. 
There is exceptional height of head 
from ear to ear over the top region, 
which gives her strength of will, deter- 
mination of purpose, and reliability of 
character. She has a full development 


of brain power from the opening of the 
ear to the lower part of the forehead, 
which gives her scientific ability to look 
into the practical wants of her people, 
and to take an interest in all the out- 
door sports and games, as well as horse- 
manship. Her forehead is high, par- 
ticularly in the centre, which shows 
close discerning ability and an interest 
in all that pertains to literature and art. 
She is not sophistical, proud, or haugh- 
ty, and it is not likely she will ever add 
these characteristics to those she al- 
ready possesses. Her social faculties 
are well represented and indicate that 
she will make herself one of the people, 
and will take a thorough interest in all 
their pleasures and sorrows; conse- 
quently their well-being will be her 
fullest joy to entertain. She possesses 
a decided will of her own; has strong 
views and opinions, and it is not likely 
that she will be easily deterred from 
carrying out any project which her rea- 
son and judgment dictate to be right 
and feasible. We therefore predict for 
the country a wise rule in the future; 
more especially as she still possesses the 
influence of her estimable mother. 


—-——. e-———- — 
LATE REV. DR. BRADLEY. 


Rey. Dr. Edward Augustus Bradley, 
vicar of St. Agnes’s Chapel, at Ninety- 
second Street and Columbus Avenue, 
and one of the best-known Episcopa- 
lian ministers in the city, died from 
apoplexy at 1 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, August 20th, while watching the 
naval parade near Ninety-sixth Street 
and the Riverside Drive. 

Dr. Bradley was born in Troy, N. Y., 
fifty-seven years ago. He was gradu- 
ated from the College of the City of 
New York in 1860 and the General 
Theological Seminary a few years later. 
Bishop Potter ordained him a deacon 
in 1865, and he was made a priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1867. 
Kenyon College awarded him the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity in 1870. 

As a worker Dr. Bradley leaves an 
enviable record. Three magnificent 
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stone churches are monuments to his 
zeal and energy—St. Luke’s, in Brook- 
lyn; St. Mark’s, in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and St. Matthew’s, at Kenosha, Wis. 
He also founded several missions, 
schools, and minor institutions. 

Characteristic of him was the dona- 
tion of several acres adjoining his sum- 
mer residence at Catamount for a vaca- 
tion home for poor children from New 
York. He attended to their welfare in 
every possible way. 

Dr. Bradley was an assistant in Cal- 
vary Church, this city, from 1865 to 
1866. While rector of St. Philip’s 











THE LATE REV. DR. E. A. BRADLEY. 
Copyright by Rockwood. 
Church, Wiscasset, Me., between 1867 
and 1872, he prevailed upon the town 
to give him a public hall, which he re- 

built for a school. 

He was at St. Mark’s, Minneapolis, 
Minn., from 1872 until 1874, and at St. 
Matthew’s, Kenosha, Wis., from 1874 
until 1876. In Indianapolis, Ind., as 
rector of Christ Church, he built a fine 
mission church, between the years 1876 
and 1886. As rector of St. Luke’s, 
Brooklyn, his next charge, he erected a 
handsome Sunday-school building and 
the Woolsey Memorial Hall. 
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Since the dedication of St. Agnes’s 
Chapel, in 1892, Dr. Bradley had had 
charge of it. He was a trustee of the 
Trinity School and a leading member 
of the Parochial Mission Society. His 
other interests were chiefly centered in 
the Girls’ Friendly Society and the St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood. He leaves a 
widow and one son, Armitage. The 
latter is a student at Oxford, England. 

The picture before us indicates a 
broad and liberal-minded man. He 
was possessed of a very large share of 
the mental-vital temperament, which 
was added to a charming manner and 
geniality of address, a richness of 
sympathy which has seldom been ex- 
celled. He needed, if anything, more 
of the motive temperament to give 
more toughness to his organization, and 
this would have helped him to have dis- 
tributed the surplus circulation to his 
brain that finally ended in an apo- 
plectic attack. His brain being so active 
it called a great deal of his circulatory 
power to this organ, consequently in 
obedience to its demands his great en- 
deavor was to do all that it dictated to 
him as necessary. Therefore, his time 
must have been often overcrowded with 
engagements, and we regret to say that 
our invitation to him to be present at 
the opening session of the Phrenolog- 
ical Institute on September 6th, was 
unfulfilled. 

Mr. L. N. Fowler examined his head 
as a lad in Columbia College in com- 
pany with a number of his class-mates, 
when the professor made the remark 
that he possessed more than ordinary 
magnetism and intellectual and moral 
force of character; therefore, he ought 
to take his place among ecclesiastical 
men, for he would rank with the most 
influential, and his work would be wide 
and lasting. Our readers will, there- 
fore, realize how deeply we regret that 
he was unable to meet the students and 
breathe out to them the inspiration 
that he possessed and which he said was 
increased by this examination of his 
head when a lad. 

That there is a difference in men will 
be readily seen when we come to exam- 
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ine and compare different types and 
various organizations; consequently in 
that comparison we place Dr. Bradley 
high up in the scale of civilization and 
rejoice that he has lived so long and 
usefully to carry out the prediction 
which Mr. Fowler made of him. May 
his example be worthily followed by 
other men and the gap that he has left 
be filled by other ardent, sympathetic, 
broad-minded, full-hearted, and en- 
thusiastic preachers. We want live 
churches, and Dr. Bradley created a 
live church and he was a live man in 
more respects than one. His thoughts 
were expressed with practical elo- 
quence, for he combined the activity of 
his social with his intellectual facul- 
ties; consequently he wielded an im- 
mense influence with his congregation. 
J. A F. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 


This gentleman has recently been 
visiting England, where he has been 
lionized by the English literary world. 
His Phrenology is very pronounced and 
striking, the head is high from the 
meatus and long in the anterior lobe. 
He has a predominance of mental 
power which enables him to generate 
thought easily. Although not physical- 
ly robust, he has a good share of vital 
stamina and sufficient reserve force to 
recuperate his mental energies after 
fatigue. He is pre-eminently a man of 
thought and most elaborate and racy 
in ideas. His imagination is very ac- 
tive and lively, which, combined with 
his keen sagacity and insight into hu- 
man nature, would make him quite 
prolific in the art of story telling. His 
large Mirthfulness plays an important 
part in his writings; he is quick to see 
the incongruous and apt in comparing 
and analyzing his facts. His large In- 
tuition and Comparison enable him to 
see a thing distinctly and clearly. Con- 
siderable mental clearness is indicated 
in the photograph. He would use no 
ambiguous terms in describing a sub- 
ject, his sentences would be crisp, suc- 
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cinct, and always to the point. His 
mind is very penetrating and far-see- 
ing; he has a philosophic cast of mind 
and an active perceptive ‘intellect, very 
little escapes his keen observation, his 
memory is a veritable storehouse of use- 
ful facts and incidents, which he is able 
to utilize to advantage in his writings. 
He is impressionable, highly suscep- 
tible, and intense in thought and ac- 
tion; he is always on the alert, and not 
easily thrown off his guard. He has 
sufficient Cautiousness to make him 
prudent and watch for favorable op- 
portunities of replenishing his mind 
with useful material to help him in his 
work. He has a very buoyant and san- 
guine temperament and will take an 
optimistic view of life and its potenti- 
alities; half an hour in his presence 
would dispel the “ blues ” of any mel- 
ancholic dyspeptic. His mind is always 
soaring upward and outward, it is not 
confined to the limits of his study; he 
would interest himself in the progress 
and advancement of his fellows upon 
intellectual and moral lines; there is 
very little selfishness in his nature, his 
Acquisitiveness works in combination 
with the intellectual faculties in acquir- 


ing knowledge and accumulating 
books. Ambition and aspiration are 


marked traits in his character, and 
there is sufficient propelling power in- 
dicated to give push and thoroughness 
in prosecuting his purposes. He is dig- 
nified, independent, and persevering, 
but by no means egotistical or over- 
bearing in disposition. Conscientious- 
ness and Benevolence play an impor- 
tant part in his moral character. He 
has inherited his strong sympathetic 
nature from the maternal side of the 
house. He would not be likely to affil- 
iate readily with strangers; as a com- 
panion he is agreeable, genial, and 
pleasant. He has sufficient versatility 
of talent to achieve success in many di- 
rections, but for literary work he has 
exceptional ability. As a speaker he 
would be expressive and impressive, 
and would pass from the gay to the 
grave in rapid succession. He would 
be known for his ready wit, keen intel- 
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lectual perception, genial and buoyant 
disposition, and for the concise and de- 
scriptive manner in which he expresses 
his thoughts. He is particularly active, 
energetic, and thorough in his work, 
and fully alive to what is going on 
around him. D. T. Elliott. 


Mr. Cable is about fifty-four years of 
age, and carries Time’s burden lightly. 














GEORGE W. CABLE, 
He is rather short of stature and slight- 
ly built, and one paper appropriately 
suggests he has run to brain rather 
than to bone and muscle. He has true 
American alertness and vigor, and 
lights up his face with a winning smile. 
He has been ably compared with Amer- 
ica’s most famous living writers, such 
as Mark Twain, Bret Hart, and Colonel 
John Hay. His “ Old Creole Days,” is 
a volume that every one has read who 
has read any of his works at all, and it 
long continues to be read for its quaint 
sweetness, great breadth of sympathy, 
and rare dramatic force. He is also 
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known for his number of short stories, 
such as Madame Delphine and Passon 
Jones (Minister of Smyrnee Church). 

Mr. Cable has recently visited Eng- 
land, and has spent some time in visit- 
ing and studying the historical build- 
ings, etc., and was a guest of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie during his stay in London. He 
found time for literary work, besides 
complying with requests for readings, 
ete. 


2 
> 


ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


CHANCELLOR OF SOUTHERN NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY, 





Chancellor Alfred Holbrook, founder 
of Independent Normalism and for 
many years president of the National 
Normal University, Lebanon, O., was 
born at Derby, Ct., February, 1816. 
Chancellor Holbrook is of Puritan de- 
scent and training, and traces his line- 
age through an unbroken line of Con- 
gregational deacons to John Holbrook, 
one of three brothers who emigrated 
from Derby, Eng., and landed at Oyster 
Bay, R. L., in 1650. Josiah Holbrook, 
the father of Chancellor Holbrook, was 
an educational reformer. 

Having imbibed through inheritance 
and training, the spirit of his father, at 
once an inventor and educator, an icon- 
oclast and a humanitarian, it is not 
strange that Chancellor Holbrook’s in- 
domitable will, unswerving moral and 
religious purpose, intense originality, 
and independent action, have placed his 
name, as an innovator in educational 
systems, side by side with those of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. Though dis- 
tinctly a self-made man, Chancellor 
Holbrook received the best educational 
advantages afforded to boys of sixty 
years ago; the wisely directed study of 
geography, literature, and the sciences, 
enlivened by frequent excursions to the 
neighboring city book-stores for an 
acquaintance with books, and to the 
streams and roads for geological and 
botanical specimens, made upon him a 
lasting impression. In his training he 
was inspired to an energy and industry 
that have ever since characterized his 
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career. It was his purpose to become a 
civil engineer, but his health did not 
permit. He has written all his educa- 
tional works between the hours of three 
and seven in the morning, retiring suf- 
ficiently early to give him the required 
eight hours’ rest. At seventeen he 
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him a season of study and experiment, 
and a series of continued excitements 
and triumphs over new and unexpected 
difficulties. His ambition to become an 
engineer was again thwarted; as he ex- 

saateeeis 20 “ Py id had ot! rork 
presses it, rovidence had other wor 
for me to do.” 

















ALFRED HOLBROOK, CHANCELLOR OF SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


taught his first school near Derby, 
whither he had gone to recuperate his 
health lost by overwork in Boston. His 
triumphs over belligerent pupils, his in- 
ventions of new and attractive methods 
of instruction presaged his future suc- 
cess as an educator. Every day was to 


He gained a large experience in va- 
rious schools and his originality as a 
normal instructor became so generally 
recognized that he was called to Leba- 
non in 1855, where he established the 
National Normal University. His un- 
tiring efforts, guided by a Divine Provi- 
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dence, have won for him phenomenal 
success. Under his personal control 
and magnetism, the institution grew 
from a foreign attendance of three pu- 
pils to an annual enrollment of three 
thousand; from an academy to a uni- 
versity. He was identified with this 
university as its president till 1897, 
when he resigned and accepted the 
chancellorship of the Southern Normal 
University, Huntingdon, Tenn., the 
best and most widely known normal 
school in the South. The whole South 
welcomed him to its sunny felicities. 
He is now happy in his work in this 
progressive institution, and although in 
his eighty-third year he is hale, hearty, 
and happy and full of energy and life. 

A glance at his phrenological devel- 
opments shows them to be in accord 
with his remarkable career, and they 
must be of general interest, since he is 
so widely known as the author of the 
normal system of education. He is 
small in stature, his height being five 
feet and five and one-fourth inches and 
his weight about 110 pounds. 

He will be observed to have great ac- 
tivity, which gives him a lively, restless 
organization. He comprehends quickly 
and decides without much delay the 
course to be pursued. His excitability 
makes him very impressible and capable 
of intense feeling; this contributes 
largely to his success as a public speak- 
er. His ample Love and large Conju- 
gality, together with his active love of 
home, make him devoted to his wife and 
to home life. He is patriotic, and his 
children, while under his care, must 
have often realized the fondness of a 
father’s love. He is social and agree- 
able in conversation, and strongly at- 
tached to his friends. His Continuity 
is large and gives him great capacity in 
following out a train of thought in all 
its details. This makes him thorough 
in his studies and in the execution of 
his plans. His large Vitativeness gives 
him a tenacious hold on life and a 
power to overcome disease where others 
would yield to it. He has secretion 
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enough to be discreet and caution 
enough to be prudent. His large Ap- 
probation makes him keenly alive to 
public opinion, agreeable, courteous, 
and pleasant. His lack of haughtiness 
and want of pride make him the more 
loved and give him a sublime simplicity 
so graceful in one who is so widely 
known. He is conscientious in his deal- 
ings and duties, and his large Hope 
naturally turns the bright side of every- 
thing toward him and makes him san- 
guine, happy, and joyous. His large 
Spirituality in connection with large 
Veneration gives him ecstatic happiness 
in the fervent adoration of the Deity. 

His organ of Causality is large, stand- 
ing out prominently among the sur- 
rounding organs and shows long-con- 
tinued, intense, and deep thought. He 
is a remarkably close thinker and his 
analytical powers are wonderful. His 
large Causality and Veneration to- 
gether make him a Pauline philosopher. 
His charitable, sympathetic disposition 
can be seen to be developed to a marked 
degree. He has more of the sublime 
than of the poetical and ideal in his nat- 
ure; and he has a happy degree of 
mirthfulness and love of fun which 
make him interesting and jolly in his 
classes. 

The organ of Imitation is not very 
well developed and this fact gives to 
him his extreme and manifest original- 
ity. This is evidenced by his departing 
from the old land-marks of education 
and his founding of the new normal sys- 
tem which is becoming a great means of 
good throughout the land. His Nor- 
mal Methods have been translated into 
foreign languages, even into the Jap- 
anese tongue. By his development of 
Time he can know the lapse of time al- 
most correctly without a time-piece, 
and this organ also causes him to keep 
his appointments. This promptitude he 
has instilled into the thousands of stu- 
dents that have been under his instrue- 
tion. 

From a personal examination by G. 
W. Boucher. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


A HEALTHY AND INTELLECTUAL INHERITANCE. 


By Uncre Josepu. 


We are able, in this family group, to 
give to our readers an illustration of 
the inheritance from the father and 
mother and a few of the thoughts that 
occupied the minds of the parents pre- 
viously to their children’s birth, and 
show how much the development of 
children on certain lines rests in the 
hands of the parents themselves. We 
are glad to be permitted to produce 
the evidence from the parents them- 
selves of how Phrenology benefited 
them before their children were born, 
and cull a few extracts from their let- 
ters, so that the results may encourage 
others to follow their example. 

The mother writes: “ Little Eli- 
nore’s prenatal culture was an encour- 
agement of the organs that would give 
her literarv talents. The especial cul- 
tivation of memory, reason (learning 
and reading selections for the purpose 
of reciting), and in fact taking pleas- 
ure in reading and remembering any- 
thing that would improve the intellect. 
When this little one was nothing but a 
babe she manifested a superior intelli- 
gence, so that our friends frequently re- 
marked it. When she was one year old 
she could talk remarkably well, and had 
the power of conveying ideas in an in- 
telligent way. She learned to speak 
correctly, and never was given to baby 
talk, but would persevere until she had 
mastered the correct pronunciation. 
When only eighteen months old she 
could sing correctly (words and music) 
every song she had ever heard. There 


must have been twenty or more. Also 
repeating a number of little poems 
which she had heard a little friend re- 
cite. Before this time several had re- 
marked, ‘that baby seems to possess a 
surprising amount of common sense.’ 
Teaching her was always an easy mat- 
ter. Ever since she was a year old, she 
seemed to delight in learning readily 
whatever we tried to teach her. She is 
a perfect little mother to her dollies. 
She has four or five, and they all have 
precisely the same care; are rocked to 
sleep every afternoon and evening, and 
she cares for them just as she has seen 
me care for baby sister. 

* Just before conception took place 
my husband and I had our heads ex- 
amined by Professor Sizer (from 
photos.), and we compared our deline- 
ations, and made a special effort to cul- 
tivate particularly the organs we 
lacked. For example, we both have a 
good development of the perceptives, 
so we felt that the natural exercise of 
these faculties would be sufficient to 
give our offspring an equally good de- 
velopment of the same. On the other 
hand we felt that the faculty of reason 
needed cultivation in order to give her 
the desired development. 

* Little Florence had an equally ar- 
dent prenatal culture, but it differed 
from the preceding one in so far as we 
thought the expected one would be a 
little son, and our great aim (at that 
time) was to have him a gifted orator 
and lawyer. During the months given 
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to this culture my reading was prin- 
cipally current topics, and I frequently, 
after thinking over what I had read, 
and reasoning on the subject, would 
write an article (for my husband’s peru- 
sal) voicing my sentiments and suggest- 
ing reforms. My husband and | 
attended a number of lectures and I of- 
ten memorized parts of sermons and 
lectures for the purpose of repeating 
them, thereby aiding the talent of ora- 
tory. In giving our treasures the bene- 
fit of our knowledge, to promote their 
intellect, we by no means neglected the 
moral; but studied and practiced this 
important development, as we realized 
that the best of intellects is utterly use- 
less unless accompanied by good moral 
organizations. One thing about this 
baby is remarkable, and that is she 
seems to possess such an amount of self- 
control, and we know this is entirely 
due to certain disagreeable influences 
that surrounded me previously to her 
birth, and by exercising self-control 
(which was often done with great ef- 
fort) this very important quality is a 
part of our little one’s nature.” 

The father writes concerning the 
children: “ That these two little dears 
were begotten after their parents had 
received a little knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy. The mother read carefully during 
the period of gestation, O. S. Fowler’s 
‘Creative and Sexual Science. The 
prenatal culture therein described was 
closely adhered toand the much-sought- 
for results are apparent in our children, 
which is demonstrated by the worthy 
friends they have made through their 
natural intelligence and loving dispo- 
sitions. We know that through pre- 
natal culture this decided improvement 
of character and intellect was effected 
(notwithstanding the denunciation of 
our friends and relatives to the con- 
trary). If only the people would read 
and put into practice as much as their 
ability would permit, their knowledge 
of the Science of Phrenology, what a 
change for the better we would experi- 
ence in our nation twenty years hence. 
We hope we may be able at the proper 
time to give our children the advan- 
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tage of a Phrenological education, and 
then God grant that it may be their 
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ELINORE L. AND FLORENCE L. WITH FATHER 
AND MOTHER. 

No. 437.—Elinore L., Antigo. Wis. Three years of age : 
circumference of head, 19} ; height, 35 inches; weight, 34} 
pounds, 

No. 438.—Florence L. Circumference of head, 18j ; 
height, 27§ inches; weight. 32 pounds. 





calling to reiterate the science through- 
out the land.” 
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We have not had for a long while so 
touching a testimonial of what we have 
been laboring for, for years, and, there- 
fore, are glad to be able to produce the 
photographs of father and mother to 
show what a practical and sensible 
couple they are, and how much culture 
and improvement the children re- 
ceived through their organizations. We 
wish that other parents would send us 
duplicates of their own and children’s 
photographs with similar facts. 

No. 437.—Elinore L.—The little 
girl on her father’s shoulders indicates 





the moral qualities; hence in the pro- 
fession of medicine she would have a 
powerful influence; as a Phrenologist, 
too, where the same qualities are neces- 
sary as for a physician, she would have 
ample opportunity for the use of the 
qualities that are on view, especially 
large Intuition, Benevolence, Causali- 
ty, Hope, Humor, Conscientiousness, 
and Destructiveness. We hope, because 
she is a woman, that such a character 
will not be lost to the field of Phrenol- 
ogy, and if she studies for the medical 
profession she will be able to wield a 





that she possesses a healthy organiza- 
tion, one that is full of expressiveness, 
of vivacity, of light and shade of char- 
acter. She is full of mirthfulness, 
ready to take life as it comes, and a 
spirit to criticise, analyze, compare, 
and intuitively form correct estimates 
of her friends, but in such a happy way 
as to win rather than to make them re- 
coil from her criticism. She certainly 
has a predominance of the mind that 
can grasp the language and succeed 
in literary avocations, and even those 
who are not experts will be ready to ad- 
mit that there is a fine development of 


double influence if she knows how to 
understand her patients from a Phren- 
ological standpoint. 

No, 438.—In little Florence, by 
her mother’s side, we can see the philos- 
opher, the height of the forehead indi- 
cates great intensity of thought and 
interest in all that pertains to follow 
out the argumentative subjects. As a 
hoy she would have shone as a lawyer 
and judge. Even now, being a girl, she 
will have a chance to become an advo- 
cate and pleader at the bar, and by the 
time she developes into womanhood, 
the avocation of law will be even more 
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distinguished by women students. 
Look at the gravity of the countenance 
which seems to shine from the head as 
well as from the eyes, as compared with 
the mirthfulness and laughter of the 
little one at the top of the picture. 
Look at the positiveness of the lips in 
little Florence. She seems to say, Don’t 
you believe what I say? She is one to 
give the cause or reason for all her ar- 
guments, and she certainly shows cool- 
ness and self-reliance, and that self- 
control which the mother speaks of. 
Her head is high in the organs of Firm- 
ness and Conscientiousness, therefore 
it will take a great deal to put her out 
of balance. She has superior steering 
ability, and therefore will not be car- 
ried far astray by impulsiveness of man- 
ner, or be tempted even when under 
the fire of adverse surroundings. 
439.—Erminie Mullaney, of May- 
wood, N. J., age eight years.—These 
two little girls it will be readily seen are 
almost the exact opposite to each other. 
The picture on the left has a sweet, 
thoughtful, sympathetic, loving. and 
clinging nature. She takes things 
seriously, and is thoroughly in earnest 
in her work. She is a most devoted 
child, and, if left with responsibility, 
would be exceedingly anxious to carry 
out every known particular, and would 
not rest until she had done more than 
she agreed to do. She is an angel with 
her wings cut so that she cannot fly 
just vet, but she has less of the physical 
about her than most children, and has 
an added degree of spirituality of mind. 
She is very intense, and will make a 
most reliable friend and a quiet but 
talented woman. Her abilities will 
show themselves to the best account in 
literature and art. She will prefer the 
seclusion of her own home rather than 
a public platform and will achieve suc- 
cess without seeking for applause or re- 
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ward. Her imagination is quite lively, 
and hence in literature she will be able 
to draw on her fancy to enhance a sub- 
ject, and the foundation of her work 
will be based upon facts. She goes a 
long way ahead of the average mind in 
the superiority of her thoughts and the 
excellence of her disposition. She is 
neat and likes to have everything in 
* apple-pie order.” She will not thank 
any one for disturbing her things, con- 
sequently they had better put them . 
back where they found them when they 
borrow her books, pencils, or paint-box. 

No. 440.—Florence Mullaney, May- 
wood, N. J., five years old:—This 
child is a bundle of fun, mirth, and is 
full of jokes, wit, and humor. She will 
be always caricaturing her friends, her 
schoolmates, and people in the street. 
She knows how to represent them to 
others, and will always be the queen of 
the circle in which she moves. She is 
well disposed and generally will be un- 
derstood and appreciated, and is not 
so reserved and retiring as her sister. 
She is quick to take a hint, to organize 
work, and plan out things for others to 
do. She is in her element when she 
is studying life and character. She 
wants a front seat every time; there- 
fore will generally be where she can 
be seen, noticed, and appreciated. She 
is a very original child, and will always 
have more plans than she knows how to 
carry out. She will make a first-rate 
mathematician, a teacher, and could 
study for professional life. Has more 
than ordinary ability. Is affectionate; 
knows how to entertain company. Is 


quite talkative, vivacious, and will 
make friends wherever she goes. She 


is impetuous and will need holding 
back rather than being pressed forward. 
She will make herself recognized, for 
she is always so full of her subject she 
will forget to be nervous. * 
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What One Girl Did in Phrenology. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By Anna M. Turtte. 


(Continued from vage 92.) 


In a few days came a favorable an- 
. swer, and then Bertha had to tell the 
news to Herbert. 

Herbert Moore was an egotistical, 
self-willed man, who was used to hav- 
ing his own way in everything, and 
when he found that Bertha had a will of 
her own and had actually made up her 
mind to something without consulting 
him, he was very angry. 

“If you go to New York, Bertha,” 
he said, “ and do what you say you are 
going to do, you will have to go without 
my permission; and what is more, I do 
not want a wife of mine to take up any 
study that will keep her from her home. 
I want my wife to be a good cook and 
housekeeper, and not be a ‘New 
Woman.’ ’ 

* Do you hear, Bertha?” he went on 
for Bertha sat so immovable that he 
could not understand her. 

* Yes, Herbert,” she said; ‘I hear 
you, and I feel more than ever I have 
chosen the right way. When we first 
became engaged, you didn’t tell me you 
only wanted a cook. .I thought you 
loved me for myself,” and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘So I do,” Herbert replied impa- 
tiently. ‘Come, Bertha, give up all 
your silly notions and do what I say.” 

“No, Herbert,” Bertha said firmly. 
“T have fully made up my mind to do 
this thing and if you do not give your 
consent, why then we would better 
part,” and she drew the engagement 
ring off her finger, and handed it to 
the astonished young man, who me- 
chanically took it and put it in his 
pocket. What had become of the gen- 
tle girl he had first known? 

“Very well,” he burst out at last, 
“If as you say you have made up your 


mind, don’t expect me to take you 
hack. I wish you good evening, Miss 
Xing,” he said as he left the parlor. 

Poor Bertha! Things did look pretty 
dark, but here her strong will asserted 
itself, and she bore the remarks of her 
friends calmly. 

Harry was in full sympathy with her, 
and after the first shock was over, even 
her mother entered into the excitement 
of getting her ready for her trip to New 
York in September. 

It was now June and all that sum- 
mer, Bertha studied, she sent for a set 
of books on Phrenology, in order to be 
prepared for the lectures she was look- 
ing forward to taking. 

Karly in September, Bertha started 
for New York. It was her first visit to 
the big city, and of course there was 
much to see on every hand. Shortly 
after her arrival, Harry wrote her of 
the marriage of Herbert Moore to the 
cousin he had paid so much attention 
to. 

After hearing this, Bertha put aside 
every tender feeling she had ever felt 
for Herbert, and buckled down to work. 
She seemed to have the gift of human 
nature very strong, and felt every day 
that she had found her life work. 

After she had received her diploma, 
she stayed in New York several months, 
and then having gained permission 
from her parents, she went West in 
company with a friend, Edith Mason, 
who had taken the course with her, they 
established themselves in a young and 
growing city on the Pacific coast, where 
they gave examinations and lectures 
very successfully. 

Bertha became a woman of strong 
capabilities, and finally married a mem- 
ber of her old class, a man who thor- 
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oughly understood her, and they are 
very happy. 

She often looks back and wonders 
how she ever fancied Herbert Moore. 
He has grown more and more self- 
willed and his wife has the look of com- 
plete subjection. 

Bertha’s brother Harry visited his 
sister not long ago, and was completely 
captivated with the character of Edith, 
so much so, that, as Bertha wrote Helen 
recently, “I think Harry feels well re- 
paid for interesting me in Phrenology, 
for it was through that I mét his fair 
Edith.” 
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“ Tf you will come out to the wedding 
I will teach you Phrenology, and 
you too may find a congenial partner, 
for I agree with Mr. Stedman, who 


says, 


“*T hold the perfect mating of two souls, 
Through wedded love, to be the sum 
of bliss, 
When Earth, this fruit that ripens as 
it rolls 
In sunlight, grows more prime, lives 
will not miss 
Their counterparts, and each shall find 
its own, 
3ut now with what blind chance the 
lots are thrown.’ ” 


The Opening Session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, September 6, 1898. 


The chair was occupied by Mrs. C. 
F. Wells, President, at 2.30, who 
said: 

* Friends and members of the class 
of the Phrenological Institute, I am 
happy to see and greet you here to- 
day, and it devolves upon me to an- 
nounce to you that this is the opening 
of the class of The American Institute 


of Phrenology for 1898. We have 
many students, I do not know how 
many, and we know we have many 


friends, not. merely personal friends 
but friends who also take a deep inter- 
est in the success of the Institute, and 
I am glad to see their countenances 
among us, 

Last vear Mr. Nelson Sizer opened 
the class, and it was very apparent that 
he was not in possession of his usual 
vigor. He had always been in the habit 
of giving two lectures every day to the 
class, but last year he was induced to 
give but one. After the opening he 
gave three lectures, namely, on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Many will miss him, as he has done 
much in his life to help others. He 
passed his eighty-fifth birthday on the 
preceding May 20th, and we did not 


expect he was going so suddenly, but he 
has left us for another and holier place. 





MRS .C, F. WELLS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY., 


We 
has 


hope in the life eternal, where he 
gone, there is no pain and suffer- 
ing. We hope he will be among us 
wherever we meet, and that he is cog- 
nizant of what we are doing all the 
time. He seemed anxious to be here, 
for here seemed to be his life; here, I 
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might say, he met his friends, and here 
he felt perfectly at home and happy. 

He helped many people while he was 
here by the advice he gave them in 
his phrenological examinations, and 
took a deep interest in the welfare of 
young men. He advised them what to 
do and what to avoid, and was special 
in his advice about contracting bad 
habits, the use of tobacco and other 
things that go with it. He could tell 
them what was best to do and not to do, 
and many were influenced to change 
their lives entirely by his advice. He 
had many friends and admirers, and 
the good he has done by his phrenolog- 
ical advice will go down to the end of 
the ages, and like the waves of the sea, 
one will follow another until the end 
of time. 

_ He was a member of our office since 
1849 until his death, with the excep- 
tion of a few years, when he was in- 
duced to go into another position; but 
he came back and said he returned to 
be of assistance to phrenologists. 

To the members of the class I would 
say, it is to be hoped you have informed 
yourselves as much as possible on the 
subject of Phrenology; we are always 
pleased to have students who are well 
informed on this subject, and they can 
become so by studying outside of the 
class as well as in it. It has been said, 
“The more a person knows of every- 
thing, the better they can accomplish 
any one thing.” There is some truth 
in that statement, at all events there is 
no end to what an earnest student of 
Phrenology may learn as long as he 
lives. We are learning every day, and 
have been learning for many days. 

Our Professors will endeavor to teach 
you all they can in the brief time de- 
voted to the study. Let me hope you 
will keep your lives pure and your 
minds in such a condition as to benefit 
by what your instructors teach you. I 
will not try to give you any advice, ex- 
cept to tell you to take care of your- 
selves while you are here, and also to 
say you will need plenty of sleep to keep 
your brains in condition, and as we 
know the first part of the night is the 
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best time to sleep to keep the brain 
alive, you must retire early, then I do 
not care if you do get up early, as by 
that means you will be able to benefit 
more by what is said to you than if you 
became tired and weak, as if you wanted 
to lie down and let the lecture go. 
There are others who will be more 
capable of telling you how to take 
care of yourselves after coming from 
another clirnate to New York, so I will 
leave this to them. Have nothing else 
on your mind, however, to be attended 
to; you do not know how quickly you 
may learn and become a shining light 
in phrenological circles and a credit to 
yourselves and your Alma Mater. 

It is important that you become 
familiar with the objections to the 
science and how to answer them; learn 
the technical phrases, and then you will 
make more of an impression when you 
do have controversies with unbelievers 
in the science. Have in view the mak- 
ing of them friends to Phrenology and 
friends of yours at the same time; never 
enter the controversy in the spirit of 
conquest, but try to convince them, and 
they may become advocates instead of 
scoffers. Your teachers wish you to be- 
come conversant with various topics, 
and the various subjects you learn may 
benefit others. 

“Know Thyself” was the inscrip- 
tion on the Temple of Delphi. This is 
also our inscription, for you come here 
to learn Phrenology and to learn to 
know yourselves. If you do not under- 
stand yourselves you cannot understand 
other people, so it is necessary to learn 
here, if you do not know already, how 
to understand yourselves. Phrenology 
is the best method by which to teach 
others to know themselves. From 
ancient pictures we learn it was the 
habit, it was the practice at all events, 
for fathers to take their children to 
wise men to have their characters read, 
and the wise men would put their 
hands on the head of the child and give 
wise counsel; even older people went 
to them for advice. Although this tem- 
ple of knowledge has had more teachers 
who have had more knowledge than 
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worldly riches, we know they became 
popular and were patronized greatly. 
At first they had schools out of doors. 
Eventually they built a temple, which 
they used for many years. Then they 
contracted with a builder to build them 
another temple of stone, and his love 
for the institution and what it was do- 
ing induced him to build the front of 
that temple with parian marble. Now, 
do not expect to have a temple built 
of such precious stone, but we would 
be thankful if we had one built of peb- 
ble stones, and, no matter what it is 
made of, I believe we will have one 
some day. Had Mr. Wells lived long 
enough we would have had a suitable 
place, but he was taken away from us, 
and we have done the best we could in 
his place—we have kept our temple go- 
ing and we still live. 

To the students and all I will say, 
let this be your temple where you may 
learn to know yourselves, since without 
that knowledge we cannot learn to 
know others. 

After the death of Mr. Sizer we re- 
ceived letters of condolence from many 
friends, who supposed we would be 
obliged to close the examinations with- 
out him, for he had been here so many 
years they supposed he was at the head 
of the firm, while he was at the head of 
only the examination work and co- 
editor of the journal. They were sur- 
prised that I felt so little anxiety on 
the subject, but I felt it would be all 
right and had no fear, as several impor- 
tant occasions had occurred when it 
seemed our work would almost stop as 
far as we were concerned, but we have 
always had some one to come in and 
take the vacant place. 

A year before his death, my niece, 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler, providentially 
came into our midst; she was here a 
year with him in the office, and she was 
with him every day during the Insti- 
tute session. Little did my friends un- 
derstand how I could feel so little 
anxiety in the case, but I knew she was 
prepared for the position by her years 
of practice in all the branches, lectur- 
ing, editing, and examinations, and had 
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learned all Mr. Sizer’s methods, and 
with what she had learned in her fa- 
ther’s Institute in London, she was 
able to even improve upon both. (You 
need not tell her I said this; do not let 
her know I said anything.) 

Many times have we been provided 
for in our great need. We try to do our 
duty, and in our hearts we realize the 
great help our Heavenly Father has 
given us.” 

Mrs. Wells then called upon Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who arose and addressed 
the meeting. 

“ Friends, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
suppose it is quite unnecessary to say 
you have a warm welcome to-day; New 
York has been giving a warm welcome 
to visitors in the past week or so. 
There has been a great deal of interest 
displayed, and I am very glad to see 
you to-day and to see the Institution 
improving year by year. 

As Mrs. Wells said, there had been 
classes before this Institute was char- 
tered. 

Now, it seems that somewhere in the 
year *62 or 63, several eminent men in 
New York thought it was time that 
Phrenology had a public recognition. 
Classes had been organized and lectures 
given in different parts of the city and 
the United States, and such men as Mr. 
Henry Dexter, Horace Greeley, and Mr. 
Henry Ward Beecher, of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and several others 
got together and discussed the project 
of an institution of learning that 
should fly the pennant of Phrenology 
at its masthead. They put their heads 
together from time to time, and finally 
formulated a plan—that plan was 
taken to Albany and received the con- 
sideration of certain of our statesmen. 
1 remember myself how interested they 
were in this work. I met Mr. Ezra Cor- 
nell, of Cornell University, who has 
done much for the science, and he told 
me there ought to be an Institution for 
Phrenology, if only for the purpose of 
character reading, and believed people 
ought to know themselves; so he earn- 
estly and personally gave his support to 
the measure, which was finally carried 
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through the legislature of the State. It 
was thought then that, with a beginning 
of this kind, it ought to be a successful 
and grand institution, something of a 
strong and, you might say, lasting char- 
acter, for the consideration of the pub- 
lic at large; but you know how it is, 
those interested have worked from year 
to year and have given very earnest at- 
tention to the subject, and yet there is 
no grand palatial edifice for it. 

The other day I was reading Mr. 
Edward Bellamy’s remarkable book, 
* Looking Backward.” Something of 
his wonderful personality seemed to 
show itself as I read from page to page. 
As I was looking over that book, I came 
to the conclusion after awhile that Mr. 
Bellamy must have known something 
of Phrenology, for many thoughts in 
the discussion of the society he de- 
scribes showed themselves as I read that 
could scarcely have been suggested by 
any other system. 

In the year Two Thousand, which is 
the period of the book “ Looking Back- 
ward,” he speaks of the employment of 
the people, you probably remember in 
the arrangement, the very worthy ar- 
rangement of the year Two Thousand, 
we shall be required to labor hard and 
all on the equality plan for twenty- 
four years—atter reaching the age of 
twenty-one—until forty-five years of 
age; after that time each of us will 
have an opportunity to select what he 
will do in contributing to the world’s 
growth. He speaks then of the prac- 
tice of the parents and the older in so- 
ciety of looking out for the interests 
of the young, on the subject of the se- 
lection of what they should do; he says 
the young people are studied carefully 
as to what is best for them; they are ex- 
amined as to their nervous system and 
brain culture, and in course of time, 
before a lad is fully matured, before a 
youth has entered upon manhood, it 
has been generally determined upon 
the life he is to lead. He had picked up 
some of his best thoughts from Phre- 
nology and incorporated them in that 
remarkable essay of his most likely. 

Apollonius of Tvana made a visit to 
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‘India, to visit the wise men of that 
country. He thought to get some wis- 
dom there himself, and in talking to 
the chief one, who was very learned 
and profound, he said, “Do the Ma- 
hatmas of India know themselves? ” 
He replied, “ We study to know all 
things, and we come to know all things 
through knowledge of ourselves.” 

I merely stood up here to welcome 
you to this hall this rather warm day, 
but perhaps it will be cooler to-morrow 
and the work will be entered upon with 
greater zest, which a cooler atmosphere 
will promote. 

I shall probably, to-morrow, have 
something to say in regard to taking 
care of yourselves while in this city, 
the importance of adapting yourselves 
to our ways of life and the new condi- 
tions here, and in that way reaping the 
best advantages from this course.” 

Mrs. Wells then said: We are glad to 
have Dr. Bradford, of Mont Clair, with 
us to-day and we will now ask him to 
kindly address the audience. 

Dr. Bradford: ‘“ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I understand I am here to take 
the place of another, who, under star- 
tling circumstances, laid down his min- 
istry on August 20th. I refer to the 
Rev. Dr. E. A. Bradley, of St. Agnes’ 
Church, who was a firm believer in 
Phrenology. 

Miss Fowler is in my congregation, 
and as I am in the habit of obeying 
any of the ladiés who are in the congre- 
gation, and when requested to come to 
the meeting this afternoon, I felt it my 
duty and pleasure to do so. 

I am just returned from Yellowstone 
Park, where one of the guides, during 
a conversation we had about certain 
things, said, “I always tell the truth 
when I can.” 

I must confess to a great deal of in- 
terest in being here and able to tell the 
story I am about to relate, namely: 
That I ought to know myself, Mrs. 
Wells, because I have been examined 
by Mr. O. 8S. Fowler, next by Miss 
Fowler’s honored father, Mr. L. N. 
Fowler, next by Mr. Nelson Sizer, I be- 
lieve in this room, and last, but by no 
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means least, by Miss Jessie A. Fowler, 
in London. If I am not a very wise 
man, I must acknowledge it is not their 
fault, but I have done the best I could. 

I do not know much about Phrenol- 
ogy, | have never made any special 
study of it, but I shall always remember 
that interview I had, many years ago, 
with Mr. O. S. Fowler, and consider the 
information he gave me at that time 
of the greatest value: indeed, I can 
look back to nothing that has been of 
greater help than came from that in- 
terview, and the chart he gave me then, 
which chart I still possess and occasion- 
ally look at and marvel at the wisdom 
of the man; and in case there are some 
here who would like to hear how Mr. O. 
S. Fowler’s chart bore comparison with 
the others, I will save I have compared 
the whole four, and, although there is 
some difference in each, all in sub- 
stance agree. 

While Mrs. Wells was speaking to 
you, I was thinking not only of her and 
the ones who have gone before her, but 
of those who are still left behind to do 
the work the others began. For what 
end is all this? Why do we study 
mind? In order that we may know the 
mind? Then we might just as well 
never study it; then we might just as 
well stop right here. Why? In order 
that we may be skilled in that science? 
Then we might just as well never study 
on this lesson. 

Much some of us must learn, and one 
thing is, that there is such a thing as 
miserliness of culture, and that miserli- 
ness of culture is just as reprehensible 
and unworthy as the massing of wealth. 
There is one phrase which I think is 
well worthy our consideration, and it 
is this phrase: “Culture for service 
and its improvement and the use to 
which it is made.” 

The best service I ever saw was ren- 
dered to our boys in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Florida, and was rendered to them 
by those who have gone out as nurses, 
they who put self aside in order to do 
good, a service than which none greater 
could be made. There is another ser- 
vice I could say much of, but a few 
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words will suffice. Florence Nightin- 
gale has done wonderful things. She 
organized and banded together nurses 
for the English Army for years and 
years, and so much trust was placed in 
her, that nothing was done until it had 
received her approval; but I could not 
but think Florence Nightingale finer 
and sweeter when she put into words 
one very good and important thought, 
and that thought is this, “* The Glory 
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of God is within, it is ours to make it 
without.” 

We study one science, we perfect our- 
selves in one way and in another way, 
it is always to the same end, that we 
may be able to bring a better time to 
those of ourselves who are in the midst 
of sorrows and pain. 

[ beg you to keep and cherish this 
one phrase, “ Culture for service and 
improvement,” a phrase which we can- 
not repeat too often. 

We are learning new facts in these 
days, as we read of Gordon and the 
march of the English General; the 
morning papers tell us, you know, that 
at last Gordon has been avenged. 

If you go to St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
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London, and will look at the door near 
the right, you will find there a statue 
to the memory of General Gordon. I 
cannot give exactly all of the inscrip- 
tion which is upon it, but I can give 
part of it: “To the memory of Major- 
General Charles George Gordon, who 
always and everywhere gave his 
strength to the weak, his substance to 
the poor, his sympathies to the suffer- 
ing, and his heart to God.” I con- 
jecture that no more beautiful epitaph 
was ever given to man, and I ask you, 
my friends, if a better service than*he 
did could be done in the interests of 
humanity and in the service of God.” 


In our next issue the speeches made 
by Dr. Brandenburg, Rev. Mr. Tears, 
and Miss Jessie A. Fowler will be given. 


Dr. Lewis A. Sayre says: “If men, 
and women, too, would study to take 
more rest, would make it a practice to 
take rest at certain periods during the 
day, and would put everything on one 
side in order to have that rest, we doc- 
tors would have much less work to do 
than we have now. With everybody al- 
most the chief thought seems to be ex- 
citement. Men have excitement in 
their business, and when their business 
is over they will seek an excitable recre- 
ation. Many women live on nothing 
but excitement, and after they have in- 
dulged in it freely for a certain period, 
regulated according to the strength of 
their constitution and according to 
their nervous temperament, they break 
down, and then have to take an en- 
forced rest. When they get in this con- 
dition it is very hard for them to recover 
again.” 


The latest standing cure is the newest 
health fad. It is as follows: Stand as 
you ought to stand, erect and straight, 
and you can prolong your life and enjoy 
good health, the best of spirits, and good 
morals. If you are subject to dyspepsia, 
nervousness, depression, insomnia, in- 
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The meeting was a great success, 
though the intense heat of the day kept 
many friends from returning to town in 
time for it. Letters of regret were re- 
ceived from the Rey. Dr. Charles Eaton, 
of New York, who was at Alexandria 
Bay, Henry Buchtel, D.D., of East 
Orange, Dr. Ordronaux, Dr. Holbrook, 
Dr. King, Dr. Edward P. Fowler, who 
had not returned from Europe, Rev. 
Charles Adams, Dr. Sizer, Mrs. Dio 
Lewis, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Mills, Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
etc. We were glad, however, to see many 
old friends and some new ones. Mrs. 
and Miss Hopkins, the Misses Irwin, 
Mrs. and Miss Fairman, Mrs. Clarence 
Burns, and Mrs. C. Robinson, President 
of the W. E. W. R. Club, ete. 


Rest can be taken in a variety of 
ways. The only perfect rest is sleep. A 
man should take rest after he has eaten 
his meals; particularly after eating bis 
dinner, which is supposed to be the 
heaviest meal of the day. Some people 
only rest properly then lying down. 
Some rest most, when removed entirely 
from their business cares, when taking 
outdoor exercise. Others seek rest in 
various kinds of amusement. To some 
fishing is said to be a great rest; they 
manage to put away all thoughts of 
business, and centre the whole of their 
attention in watching the float, and 
many become so interested in it that 
they will sit in one position for hours 
thinking of nothing but the nibbling of 
the fish. Some find rest in shooting. 
Others in various kinds of outdoor 
amusements. One should always rest 
after eating. 


cipient consumption, rheumatism, sick 
headache, or neuralgia, you are invited 
to stand up correctly and be cured. This 
is the theory borne out by the proof of 
practice of the new standing cure. It is 
well worth trying. ; 
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An Old-Fashioned View. 


In a recent editorial an article ap- 
peared under the heading “ True and 
False Phrenology—A Cornell Profess- 
or’s Views,” in which a quotation was 
made from one of his addresses given 
in Boston last autumn, and the remarks 
then made were given by one who asked 
him a question on his belief in Phrenol- 
ogy, and the reply was given to the 
who took them down in short- 
Since the publication of 


writer, 
hand notes. 
the same, the professor has sent us the 
following note which we insert at his 
request and which runs as follows: 
“In view of the possibility that the 
alleged modification of my 
lead some persons to submit to a phren- 
ological examination, I herewith in- 
close an extract from an article pub- 
lished December 17, 


1897, and request its prompt publica- 


view may 


‘Science’ for 


tion in your JOURNAL. 

‘A large part of the community is at 
the merey of charlatans and squanders 
time and money upon that peculiarly 
American 


humbug, Phrenology as 


practiced. In a recent issue of a popu- 


lar magazine (Cosmopolitan), whose 
editor is sincerely interested in educa- 
tion, is an article containing not merely 
the usual phrenological misstatements 
and vapidities, but a diagram of the 
convolutions of the brain which has no 
basis of fact.” 

We regret that we cannot claim for 
the professor even the credit that was 
extended to him in the August Jour- 
NAL of being a man of broad principles 
and of and more 
than that a man who was willing to sub- 


enlightened views, 
stantiate what he was understood to say 
when asked his opinion on Phrenology 
We do not wish to claim him 
as even a friend of 


in public. 
Phrenology when 


he can call the science “a humbug as 


He must now take a seat 


gradually 


practiced.” 
that 
of narrow-minded specialists who ex- 
pect people to credit them with clear 
brains and keen intellects, but who are 


among lessening class 


hostile to modern advancements made 
in the science of mind. 
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We cannot any longer class him with 
George Henry Lewis, Drs. Luys and 
Bastian C. 
Wallace, David Ferrier, Professor Jo- 
hannes Ranke, Secretary of Anthropol- 
ogy in Germany; Professor Scheve, Dr. 


Brown, Lombroso, Alfred 


Virchow, Professor Schoppenhauer. 

We trust, however, that the honesty 
of his attack against Phrenology means 
that when he is enlightened on the sub- 
ject, he will be as honestly able then to 
give it his support; but until that day 
we no longer recognize him on the front 
rank of advanced thinkers. 


OUR SOLDIERS. 

In a recent paper our attention was 
called to the following fact. ‘As so 
much is expected from our soldiers it is 
necessary that they all have a good head 
to do their work properly.” Since the 
war we have had many soldiers come to 
us for examination, and we believe that 
many more might be benefited by ad- 
vice as to what they should do when 
they are mustered out. Therefore, 
among the believers of Phrenology, we 
trust that this suggestion will be taken 
up, and others who are out of employ- 
ment just now be directed to a Phrenol- 
ogist for suitable advice on a future 


calling. 


a i 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 
We have often asked our members 


and friends when reading current lit- 
erature to forward to us items of inter- 
est eulled from their reading. The 
following is a specimen of how writers 
of the day are inculcating references 
to the head: On page 11, in the “ La- 
dies’ Home Journal,” for May, 1898, 
there is a story of the inner experience 


of a Cabinet member’s wife. The story 





” [| October 
is about Washington and its gayeties; 
its public functions: its drawing-room 
meetings, and entertainments. 

It says, “‘ At the club the occasion was 
an open day, and the librarian of the 
Patent Office 
so large and numerous they make his 





a man whose brains are 


forehead bulge—took up a portion of 
Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ translating and in- 
terpreting as he went along.” 


The Sunday * Herald” of Septem- 
ber 11th, contained an article by Miss 
Fowler, entitled, * Skulls Of All Na- 
tions. They tell the Story of Mankind. 
Interesting Comparisons are Given, 
Showing the Cranial Development of 
the TTuman Race.” 

She takes up the subject of the dif- 
ferences in types of heads among the 
Caucasian, the Malavan, the Mongoli- 
an, the Indian, and Negro. The article 
is illustrated with fine half-tone photo- 
graphs of the various races. 


—_—__—_.@— 





IMPORTANT. 

Our readers will kindly bear in mind 
the time of the Annual Phrenological 
Conference, which will be held on 
Thursday, October 27th, when papers 
will be read bearing on the subject of 
Phrenology and kindred subjects: and 
a profitable interchange of thought 
will then be established. 

Will friends who have not already 
sent us their names, kindly do so at 
once, as we are anxious to make up the 
complete programme. 

The conference will commence at 10 
o'clock and continue until 12.30. At 
2.30 o'clock the closing exercises of the 
American Institute of Phrenology will 
take place, when students will receive 
their diplomas from the faculty, ete. 
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We hope to see many old graduates 
present. 





EVENING CLASSES. 


Now is a good time to think about 
evening study as the twilight draws 
down the curtains and the lamps are 
lighted. It is proposed to hold an even- 
ing class in Phrenology for the benefit 
of those who cannot give the full time 
to this study during the day. 
have expressed the desire for an op- 
portunity of this kind, we look forward 


As many 


to having an_ interesting 
Friday, October 28th, is the date pro- 


pe sed . 


course. 


Class to commence at 8 p.m. 

For particulars apply to the secre- 
tary, Fowler and Wells Co., No. 27 East 
Twenty-first Street. 


In our Child Culture Department 
next month we hope to be able to give 
the comparison of this month’s designs 
and show the abnormal side of life. 


—_—— 


NERVOUSNESS, AND NECESSITY 
FOR RESTING THE BRAIN 


Authorities on brain diseases differ in 
many respects as to the treatment, but 
all agree upon one point, and that is the 
absolute necessity of rest. 

Dr. McLane Hamilton says: “ Ner- 
vousness is the great brain trouhle in 
this country. It is caused chiefly by the 
continued strain of business. English- 
men take too little time to think about 
their health, and to think especially 
about their brain. All the time they are 
thinking of business; how to get on in 
the world and how to make a fortune. 
Many of them would work twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four if they 
possibly could, and would then com- 
plain that they hadn’t time to attend 
to their business properly. This con- 
tinued strain on the brain is also the 
cause of so much insomnia that is prev- 
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alent. Another cause of the nervous- 
ness of Englishmen is that they keep 
their brains. working in too narrow a 
channel. They don’t seem to develop 
it enough. They keep working along 
in the same groove all the time. Of 
course, | am speaking of the majority. 
The man of business, the merchant or 
the broker, studies chiefly the market in 
which most of their transactions occur, 
and let other subjects go by. Children’s 
minds are not developed properly, in 
my estimation. They want to have a 
wide range of study, and they want to 
have that study made as easy as possible 
for them. Their brains are not as 
strong as those of an adult. They must 
be trained carefully, and their studies 
should be made just as light as pos- 
sible. 
ae eee 


REST IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Dr. Oakman §. Paine is a great be- 
liever in rest, and thinks that next to 
sleep the most beneficial kind of rest 
may be taken in the open air. How 
rest should be taken depends entirely 
upon the person who is wanting the 
rest. If a busy man can sit still for a 
few minutes af* odd intervals during 
the day, and put away all thoughts of 
business, and just dream for a few 
minutes, he will find that he would be 
greatly refreshed by so doing. There 
can be no stated time to take rest. One 
should never get so tired as to be com- 
pelled to take rest, as if the rest was 
taken judiciously and at certain inter- 
vals, one would never get so tired as to 
be compelled to go away for rest. Lit- 
erary men, or men who do a great deal 
of brain work, require a great deal more 
rest than manual laborers. Physical 
workers only get their muscles tired. 
The muscles are much more easily 
rested than the brain is. Brain-work- 
ers should take their rest in the open 
air. Any change of thought is a rest to 
a brain-worker, and after he has been 
studying hard a walk or ride in 
the country will be the greatest possible 
rest that he could have. 








LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 





“Mental Influences in the Healing of the 
Body.” By T. V. Gifford, M.D. Re- 
printed from “Journal of Hygeio- 
Therapy.” Price, 10 cents. Kokomo, 
Ind. 


Is a capital little pamphlet. It con- 
tains valuable practical experience. It 
shows the effect of mental fits of passion 
over the whole organization. 


“The metaphysics of Balzac, as found 
in ‘The Magie Skin,’ ‘Louis Lambert,’ 
and ‘ Seraphita,’” by Ursula N. Gestefeld, 
is a very interesting treatise on this triad, 
which illustrates the natural order of the 
development of the soul, the lower hu- 
man one in the first, the higher in the 
second, and in the last named, the divine 
soul, the animality, humanity, and the 
divinity enfolded in the genus, man. 

On page 62 of the wogk is a finely-ex- 
pressed distinction between a great and 
a purely intellectual soul, which is in 
unison with the spirit of the book 
throughout. 

Those who have read these works of an 
author whose “ knowledge of the human 
mind and heart” is said by Professor W. 
P. Trent, in Charles Dudley Warner’s 
** Library of the World’s Best Literature,” 
“is as inevitable and eternal as any writer 
has been, save only Shakespeare and 
Homer,” will find this treatise of value, 
and those who have not done so will be 
led by it to desire an acquaintance with 
the thought of one of the masters of lit- 
erature. Anna Oleott Commelin. 


“The Psychology of Suggestion.” A Re- 
search into the Subconscious Nature of 
Man and Society. By Boris Sidis, 
M.A., Ph.D., Associate in Psychology 
at the Pathological Institute of the New 
York State Hospitals. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor William James, 
of Harvard University. IlluStrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. Appleton & Co. 
The book is an original investigation 

into the nature of suggestion and into 

the subconscious mechanism of the hu- 
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man mind. The subconscious nature of 
man’s psychic life is closely examined, 
and a theory of the constitution and 
activity of the mind is worked out. The 
theory of the subconscious is used to 
elucidate many important pathological 
phenomena of individual and social life. 
Mental epidemics are traced to their 
source, and their causes and nature of 
operation are examined and explained. 


Ethics and Animal Psy- 
By E. P. Evans, author of 
Zeclesiastical 
Cloth, $1.75. 


This book explains the evolution of 
ethics, or the growth of rules of conduct 
in primitive human societies, particularly 
with reference to man’s ideas regarding 
the lower animals and his treatment of 
them. The first part, on Evolutional 
Ethics, discusses that conduct of tribal 
society, the influence of religious belief 
on it in the course of evolution, and man’s 
ethical relations to the animals, closing 
with a chapter on the doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis. The second part, on Animal 
Psychology, treats of manifestations of 
mind in the brute as compared with those 
in man, the possibility of progress in the 
lower animals, their powers of ideation 
and speech as a barrier between man and 
beast. On the scientific foundation which 
he thus aims to construct the author 
bases a claim for the recognition of the 
rights of animals, which he regards as 
subordinate only to the rights of our 
fellow-men. The book is spiced with in- 


* Evolutional 
chology.” 
“Animal Symbolism in 
Architecture,” ete. 12mo. 


teresting anecdote and is exceedingly 
readable. 
a re, 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ang a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 





No. 349.—J. A. R.—Ottawa, Canada.— 
(Leo) You have a famous triplet of boys, 
and we wish that we could do justice to 
all three, but space and regulations at 
the top of the column will not permit us. 
Leo will make more of a scholar, while 
Roy will be the driving business man or 
physician, and Don is his mother’s dar- 
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ling, and will make a first-rate man one 
of these days. Roy has an aptitude for 
experiments and chemistry, while Leo 
will make comparisons, organize work, 
and take the lead. Roy will say “I 
think.” Leo will be sure, and say “I 
know.” He has, according to his photo- 
graph, a large amount of will-power, and 
therefore will be persevering, deter- 
mined, and thorough, provided his work 
is not too long. Roy will make many 
friends. Leo will make personal ones. 
There is much difference in the shape 
of the two heads. Don will be the 
preacher of the family and have a dis- 
tinct moral influence over others. 

No. 350.—McLean.—Elkton, Col.—The 
photograph of your brother indicates 
that he has a predominance of the men- 
tal temperament and takes more pleasure 
in using his brain than his body. He is 
not active enough with his muscles, con- 
sequently must strive to offset the work 
he does with his brain by horseback rid- 
ing or bicycling, or he will become very 
nervous and have to lay off. He is a 
talented man for ingenuity in his work 
and knows how to plan out enough work 
for a hundred men. He has artistic as 
well as mechanical talent, and should 
succeed in the use of tools as well as the 
pencil in designing. He should keep his 
head cool and his feet warm in order to 
equalize his temperature and circulation, 
then he may expect to live as long as 
some of his ancestors have. 

No. 351.—R. T. H.— Ogden, Utah.— Your 
photograph indicates keen intelligence, 
gifts of intuitive perception, literary 
talent, and power to do journalistic work. 
You could not engage in that which was 
not refined, but are adapted to special 
work. You work rapidly and know how 
to condense your time. In business you 
would make a first-rate tailor if you had 
to work for the best class of clients, but 
your abilities lie more in an educational 
field. 

No. 352.—C. B. C.—Murphy, Tex.—The 
photograph shows great versatility of 
mind and capacity to carry out mental 
work. Yes, you could make a good sten- 
ographer, secretary, or bookkeeper, for 
you have an exceptionally quick and in- 
dustrious mind, and know how to deal 
with men in a comprehensive manner. 
You have will-power enough to make you 
persevering and plodding. We should 
not think that becoming a farmer was 
the appropriate work for you, for you 
have so many instincts in literary and 
professional matters. 

No. 353.—L. P.—Haskill, Tex.—The 
lady has the motive vital temperament, 
which indicates that she possesses the in- 
heritance of some foreign blood, such as 
the German, Swedish, or North Irish. 
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She has a strong character, and when 
known will be recognized as possessing 
unusual common-sense, practical talent, 
and ability to do things in a matter-of- 
fact way. She delights in putting things 
to good account, and is well able to study 
from life and nature and appears to have 
good musical abilities, and should follow 
this profession. 

No. 354.—E. C. L.—Care W. H. M., 
Childersburg, Ala.—You should be proud 
of your little granddaughter, for she is 
a fine specimen of womanhood and will 
take her place among the best of the land 
in the twentieth century. Her brains are 
useful, and she is full of questions and 
expectations with regard to the future. 
Her energy will keep her busy all the 
time, on the move, and occupied in some 
way, so that she must have work planned 
for her. She will make an excellent phy- 
sician, teacher, and housekeeper. 

No. 355.—B. G. P.—Richmond, Ind.— 
You possess a broad and comprehensive 
mind, are not influenced by aristocratic 
notions, and are interested in all that 
pertains to practical life. You do not 
walk on your toes, but on the flat of your 
foot, consequently you make an impres- 
sion wherever you go, and are interested 
in the welfare of mankind from a sci- 
entific point of view. You appear to have 
a talent for engineering, not for office 
work so much as in the field, on the road, 
and in contract work. 

No. 356.—E, E. C.—Two Harbors, Minn. 
—You possess a good working organiza- 
tion and have a well-balanced mind, and 
are well adapted to railroad engineering. 
You would look out for the signals and 
make sure, doubly sure. You would have 
no accidents on your line if it all depend- 
ed upon yourself. Increase your Lan- 
guage, and do not keep your hand in your 
pocket ready to give out to others all the 
time. Benevolence is a specialty of yours. 

No. 357.—W. B. G.—Albia, Iowa.—You 
possess a favorable organization for get- 
ting on with men. You have your moth- 
er’s geniality of character and pleasing 
address. You know how to organize, 
superintend, and manage a comprehen- 
sive business, and know how to count the 
cost before you invest money. You are 
fully capable of doing your own thinking 
and of being your own master, and should 
have men under you rather than to be 
under the direction of others. 

No. 358.—McD. M.—Beaver Falls, Pa.— 
The photograph before us shows great 
nervous energy and power of endurance, 
and yet not a strong constitution. There 
is great wiriness and capacity to go 
through and suffer considerable hardship 
and fatigue. She is very anxious, solici- 
tous, and nervous about results of her 
work, and looks tenderly after the wants 
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of others. If she could think a little less 
* and rest a little more it would be largely 
to her advantage from a health point of 
view. 

No. 359.—J. F. MeC.—Seven Mile Ford, 
Va.—The photograph of this lad indicates 
that he will need special care and atten- 
tion. In fact he must not be forced in 
school, but grow to learn in a natural 
way. His brain is too large for his body. 
He will be able to study later on with 
more than ordinary quickness, but if his 
cup of vitality is emptied now he will not 
have the toughness of organization to go 
through with his regular schooling later 
on. Therefore it will only be a waste of 
time for him to study hard now. He 
needs a full and definite phrenological 
and physiological examination, and it 
would pay anyone ten times over to have 
it at his present age, for he is a preco- 
cious boy and his life can either be made 
or marred by proper management or 
neglect. 

ae 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsevponyM or _ INnIrTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





F. T.—Wyoming.—The peculiar phase 
of mental phenomena you speak of, 
namely, of the incapacity of people to 
use the right name, and their inclination 
to use the opposite word to the right one, 
is very often met with. It can be ac- 
counted for through the action of a pe- 
culiar combination of faculties. For in- 
stance, a mother will say Becky instead 
of Mary, and Mary instead of Becky; or 
a father will say Frank instead of John, 
and John instead of Frank; or a person 
will say south instead of north, and north 
instead of south. The reason for this is 
because the organ of Continuity is not 
sufficiently active to help Eventuality; 
the latter is the great storehouse for 
names. The mind is busy thinking of 
something else and does not rally itself 
sufficiently to centre its attention on the 
definite word needed. One would think 
it would be as easy to say the right as 
the wrong word, but though the mind to 
a certain extent is mechanical, yet it is 
very much like the motor-power on 
Fourth Avenue, it needs the motor-man 
to turn the switch at a certain moment 
when rounding a curve; so the mind 
needs reminding of correct words at the 
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right moment. Why is it not as easy 
sometimes to do right as to do wrong? 
The right motor and sensatory impulses 
are not influenced or controlled. 

G. M. L.—People with broad heads be- 
tween the zygomatic arches are generally 
economical, frugal, saving, and thought- 
ful of every penny before it is spent, and 
are found among the Mongolian class or 
the divisions of the Caucasians known as 
the Teuton and Swede. The face which 
you say is slender and delicately formed 
is not known for the above-named quali- 
ties, and is more like the French or Celt 
or the American. 

A. E. Snyder.—Remington.—The mem- 
ory you lack is probably Eventuality. 
Individuality helps you to recall faces 
well, but names will slip from the mind 
unless Eventuality is fully developed. 
Twenty-nine inches is the largest head- 
measurement known with any ability to 
use itself in a normal way, and even in 
this case great care had to be exercised 
not to overexert the mental power. In 
the case of Emerson’s head, he used his 
mechanical genius for other objects be- 
sides tools. This was ably illustrated in 
his works. 


ms 
> 


FIELD NOTES. 
WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


We are glad to hear good reports from 
D. G. Elliott, London; G. B. Coleman, W. 
A. Williams, Wales; T. M. Severn, Brigh- 
ton; J. Keswick, Ilkley; Misses Maxwell, 
Dexter, Higgs, etc. And Rev. E. Morrill, 
Manchester, U. S. A.; John Wesley 
Brooks, Professor G. Cozens, D. M. King, 
Mr. Alexander, Dr. Traer, and George 
Morris, among others. Another month 
we hope to have fuller accounts of their 
work. 








THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The above Institute commenced its 
autumn session September 14th, when 
Mr. William Brown, J. P., President, 
lectured to a large and appreciative au- 
dience on Adaptability. A number of 
eandidates sat for the summer examina- 
tion at the Fowler Institute. The follow- 
ing programme is arranged for the au- 
tumn session. Each lecture will com- 
mence at 7.30. September 14th, lecture 
by Mr. W. Brown, J.P.; September 28th, 
lecture by Mr. D. T. Elliott, F.F.I.; Oc- 
tober 12th, lecture by Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
F.F.I.; October 26th, lecture by Mr. 
Ernest A. Brown; November 23d, lecture 
by Miss Dexter, F.F.I.; December 14th, 
lecture by Miss Higgs, F.F.I.; December 
28th, lecture by Mr. R. M. Whellock, 
ALF. 
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CURRENT NEWS. 


Lord Brassey recently visited New 
York, and, as he is a well-known author- 
ity on naval matters, has drawn some 
conclusions from the work of the Ameri- 
ean navy. He said good men are better 
than good ships, that protection should 
not be sacrificed for greater coal ca- 
pacity nor for speed. He spoke of the 
value of rapid-fire guns and the second 
batteries, which are of the utmost im- 
portance, though the big guns are neces- 
sary. He favors the Anglo-American al- 
liance, and is an earnest advocate of 
closer commercial and political relations 
between the two countries. 





The Empress of Austria was killed by 
an assassin while walking in Geneva on 
September 10th. She died soon after- 
ward in her hotel. The crime was the 
result of a great Anarchist plot to kill 
European sovereigns. The Empress was 
a very beautiful woman and had been 
called to pass through great grief and 
sorrow. 

President McKinley has invited nine 
well-known men in military and civil life 
to make a searching investigation of the 
conduct of the war. The council includes 
Gen. Schofield, Gen. Dodge, Col. Sexton, 
Robert, T. Lincoln, former Secretary of 
War, and Daniel S. Lamont, a former 
Secretary of War. 





Hall Caine, the famous author, is on a 
visit to this country to assist in the pro- 
duction of a play founded on his book, 
“The Christian.” Dramatizing seems 
to be the order of the day. 

Mr. Jules Verne, the author of “ 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea,” says that while 
his book is entirely a work of the imag- 
ination, it is his conviction that all he 
said in it will come to pass. A thousand- 
mile voyage in the Baltimore submarine 
boat is evidence of this. He thinks that 
submarine navigation is now ahead of 
aérial and will advance much faster from 
now on. 

Before the United States gains her full 
development she is likely to have mighty 
navies, not only on the bosom of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, but in the upper air 
and beneath the water’s surface. 





Gen. Nelson A. Miles is publishing a 
new book on a study of military Europe 
to-day. The book is to be illustrated 
with many fine photographs of the Sul- 
tan’s effective soldier, Russia’s formid- 
able force, Kaiser William’s great army, 
the military glory of England, and the 
splendid disciplined French troops. It 
will probably have a large sale, being is- 
sued just now. 
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Gen. Kitchener is the avenger of Gor- 
don and the new hero of Soudan. He is 
called the Sirdar of the Anglo-Egyptian 
army and has set the whole world talk- 
ing about his achievements. He has sur- 
mounted obstacles in the burning sands of 
the Soudan such as might drive a Shafter 
to distraction. Theswampsof Cuba are as 
nothing compared with the fever-infested 
Nile. Where the American troops have 
died by the score, his have died by the 
hundred. They were mostly natives. He 
had built railroads across the desert. for 
he, like the lamented Gordon, is an en- 
gineer. He has mounted his guns on 
camels, and they constitute his artillery. 
He has taken his improvised gun-boats 
up seemingly insurmountable rapids. 
Thousands of his black soldiers .have lit- 
eraliy hauled them through the rapids 
with stout ropes and chains. No such 
feat of warfare has ever before been ac- 
complished. 





Sir George Newnes, one of the most 
enterprising peers of London, is, it is 
said, about to embark on a most extra- 
ordinary expedition. It is to search for 
a priceless ship-load of pearls and pre- 
cious shells stored away on a desert island 
in the Pacific. Sir George Newnes stakes 
his honor and reputation on the absolute 
truth and accuracy of the astounding 
narrative of Dr. Rougemont, the modern 
Robinson Crusoe. Sir George also pub- 
lishes the endorsement of such eminent 
biographers and scientists as Dr. J. Scott- 
Keltie, Dr. Hugh R. Mill, and members 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He is about to fit 
out an expedition that will cost $100,000 
to hunt for three black pearls that are 
on a little uninhabited island, five days’ 
sail from the northwest coast of Aus- 
tralia. 





In the November number we shall have 
something to say on the New Psychology 
as laid out in the September “ Forum ” 
by Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, 
and also introduce an article by Rev. W. 
L. Spooner on Phrenological Psychology. 





REV. DR. JOHN HALL, DIED SEPTEM- 
BER 17TH, IN IRELAND. 


In many respects the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall was considered the greatest preacher 
in New York. He was pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church and had a 
rich and fashionable congregation. His 
salary was understood to be $20,000 a 
year. His church building is one of 
brown stone and cost the best part of a 
million dollars. It is very elegant and 
comfortable, and one noteworthy feature 
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of the services is that when they are once 
begun the doors are closed and no one 
is permitted to come in or go out until 
the congregation is dismissed. 

Dr. Hall was born in County Armagh, 
Ireland, July 31, 1829, and began his work 
in the ministry in 1852, serving as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Ar- 
magh. Later he went to Dublin. He was 
an earnest friend of learning, and the 
Queen appointed him in 1860 a member 
of the National Board of Education, a 
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position which he held until he came to 
America. 

In 1867 he was a delegate from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Churches im Ireland to the Presbyterian 
Churches of the United States, and in No- 
vember of that year was called to the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
New York, which was then at the corner 
of Nineteenth Street. The present build- 
ing was erected at Fifty-first Street and 
Fifth Avenue in 1874. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


Fate has awarded a strangely incon- 
gruous fame to the peaceful little town 
of Santiago, which has been slumbering 
so long on the sunny southern coast of 
Cuba. The scene of the first encounter 
of American troops with the soldiers of 
Spain is a spot of characteristic tropical 
beauty, with wooded hills surrounding 
the placid waters of the harbor, and a 
typically lazy village resting at the head 
of the bay. “ Harper’s Weekly” has se- 
cured a charming photograph of a view 
of the town and harbor from one of the 
neighboring heights; a reproduction of 
this picture is an attractive feature of 
the issue of July 9th. 

Santiago is of interest, as it is the first 
part of Cuba to come under the United 
States, and, commercially, it is a country 
by itself. Before the war of 1895 the 


island had a large growth of sugar, but 
since that date the plantations have been 
greatly devastated. The commerce of 
the city was small. There were no man- 
ufactures, so clothing and food supplies 
had to be shipped in constantly. Hardly 
anything went out except iron ore. It 
seems likely that the mineral wealth of 
the province will become its chief re- 
source. Cubans believe it to be a 
veritable Eldorado. Manganese and cop- 
per also promise well. But sugar will 
engage the widest attention. Valuable 
woods grow on the mountain sides of 
Santiago Province, but much of the ma- 
hogany, cedar, ebony, and other trees 
that command good prices have been cut 
from the lands that are near the ave- 
nues of transportation. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
a to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wuhes the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. = 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Godey’s Magazine” for September 
contains some well-illustrated articles 
and is more than usually attractive. 

“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly” 
—New York—is what its name implies. 
It is a worthy magazine for a practical 
age, and introduces us to many scientific 
subjects in a thoroughly literary way. 

“The American Surgical Bulletin” 
—semi-monthly—keeps up its reputation 
in medical matters and contains many 
interesting articles for professional use. 

“The Journal of Hygiene ”—M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D.—contributes as usual some 
valuable notes on the hygiene of the 
brain, which all would do well to study. 

“The Normal Instructor” is full this 
month of valuable matter for children. 
Every teacher needs it. 

“Power”—New York—September—is 
richly illustrated with “ Portable Boring 


Rig,’ “Tandem Transmission,” and 
“ Banquet Served in Engine Cylinder,” 
ete. 

“ The Critic ” contains portraits of the 
newly elected Viceroy and Vice-Queen of 
India. It mentions the fact that when 
they take up their duties in January 
next that an American lady will stand 
next in rank to the Queen of England. 
There is a portrait of Mrs. Lynn Linton 
and many other literary notables. 

“The Bookman.” — September. — Bea- 
trice Horraden contributes a short sketch 
of Mrs. Lynn Linton, whom she calls 
one of those precious links which bind 
the literary life of the present with that 
of the past. Mrs. Linton was most kind 
to young writers and took great interest 
in their success. Monroe Smith has an 
article on “ Bismarck: A Phrase-Maker.” 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson is inter- 
viewed by Gelett Burgess. 

“The Arena.”—September.—Lizzie H. 
Holmes discusses woman’s position in 
the future world, and declares that wom- 
an has always been considered too much 
as woman, and not enough as a human 
being. A study from life of the late 
Henry George is written by Mrs. C. F. 
McLean, and is an exceedingly estimable 
article. 

“ The Review of Reviews ” is unusually 
fine this month, both in matter and illus- 
trations. It takes William R. Day as its 
special sketch. ‘“ The Cost and Finances 
of the War” is a well-written article, by 
Charles A. Conant. ‘“ The Occupation of 
Porto Rico” is a valuable contribution. 
In a sketch on Prince Bismarck several 
valuable and new portraits are given of 
Germany’s Grand Old Man. One taken 
at the age of thirteen, another when he 
meets with Napoleon III., and still an- 
other when with Emperor William II. at 
his own residence. The news under the 
Progress of the World is extensive. 

“Human Nature.’—San Francisco, Cal. 
—September.—Charles F. Burgman. A 
phrenological delineation of character is 
given of the above by Professor Allan 
Haddock. Causality is described by Pro- 
fessor Seymour in an interesting way. 


. 
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“Dreams” are accounted for, 
other interesting thoughts. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia, September, 1898.—Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland is an attractive arti- 
cle in the “ Ladies’ Home Journal,” by 
Mr. J. H. Gore. It is full of interesting 
items concerning just what the public 
want to know. The stories are by Abbe 
Carter Goodloe, Julia Truitt Bishop, 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott, and John J. A. 
Becket. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine.”—It begins as 
usual with a complete novel called the 
*“ Touch of a Vanished Hand,” by M. G. 
McLelland. M. E. W. Sherwood writes 
on New York in the seventies. There are 
other light readable essays and stories. 

“ Harpers’ Monthly Magazine.”—New 
York.—A worthy illustrated article ap- 
pears in this magazine by Frederick G. 
Jackson, of the Jackson-Armitage expe- 
dition to the North seas and its stay in 
Franz-Josefland. The pictures of the 
polar-bear shooting, the dead game, the 
interior of the Arctic huts, the land and 
water skates, and the dogs, are unusually 
interesting. For a long and un-illus- 
trated article Mr. Bryce has succéeded in 
writing a highly interesting article on 
thoughts on the policy of the United 
States. The article was written before 
the close of the recent war, but he as- 
sumes what the result will be,*°and ex- 
plains what the profit to the United 
States will be of maintaining colonial 
possessions in the Pacific and Southern 
Atlantic. There are further chapters of 
Mr. George W. Smalley’s “ Reminiscences 
of Gladstone,” together with many other 
valuable papers. 

“ Suecess.”—New York.—September.— 
Among its interesting articles illustrates 
one on the coronation of Queen Wilhel- 
mina; the Helen Keller of the West— 
namely, Miss Linnie Haguewood, of Iowa 
—who, though deaf, dumb, and blind, 
has developed marked intellectual ability. 
The illustrations of our new possessions 
in Hawaii and Cuba and Porto Rico are 
exceedingly interesting. ‘A Brain for 
Finance” is the heading of one article 
which is very suggestive and introduces 
us to a young machinist who became a 
Treasury official and helped float the war 
loan. The protrait given is of Mr. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, and to a phrenologist he 
certainly shows the financial type of 
head. “A Woman of Progress” is an- 
other short article, which introduces us 
to the portrait of Mrs. William Bell Lowe. 
We shall have more to say about her in a 
future number. 

“Werner’s Magazine ”—New York.—A 
portrait of F. Townsend Southwick, elo- 
cutionary editor of ‘“ Werner’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Music and Oratory,” makes an 


among. 
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excellent frontispiece, and represents a 
fine head and fine printing. “ Lawn 
Plays and Festivals,” by Livingston Rus- 
sell, is a finely illustrated article and does 
credit to the magazine. * 

“Living Age.”—This veteran eclectic 
has reached its 2,800th number, and is yet 
as full of enterprise as in the days when 
it had the field of literature selection to 








itself. Draws mainly on foreign periodi- 
cals. Weekly. Boston. 
a 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Attention is called to “ Tokology,” a 
book for every woman, by Alice B. Stock- 
ham, M.D., which has been revised, en- 
larged, and illustrated, and, as a boon 
to every woman, the knowledge of its 
pages should be in the possession of ev- 
ery living person. 

“ Tokology ” gives complete, plain, and 
specific directions, including baths, diet, 
exercise, clothing, and medical treat- 
ment. Explicit lessons are given for 
management, so that in absence of medi- 
eal aid one can easily take charge of an 
ordinary case. 

Plain instructions for the care of an 
infant, its clothing, bathing, nursing, 
ete., are given. The chapters on diseases 
of children are invaluable. The mother’s 
heart stands still with terror at thought 
of those dread destroyers, convulsions, 
croup, diphtheria, etc. The remedies for 
them are new, simple, and effective. 

Artificial milk, identical with human 
milk, lessens the mortality of hand-fed 
babies, and it need not be said of them 
“ That death borders on their birth and 
their cradle stands in the grave.” 

“ Tokology ” also contains invaluable 
chapters upon dyspepsia, headache, nen- 
ralgia, rheumatism, change of life, ete. 
The chapter on constipation is worth the 
price of the book. Following these in- 
structions, both men and women have 
been cured of constipation of ten, fifteen, 
and even twenty-five years’ standing. 

“For Girls” is a book designed as a 
supplement to the study of general physi- 
ology. 

Every girl between the ages of ten and 
twenty-one should read it. The anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene of the female 
organism, puberty, menstruation, leucor- 
rhoea, self-abuse, reproduction, mother- 
hood, dress, exercise, and rest are among 
the topics of instruction. Each subject 
is of vital importance, and is treated in 
such a manner as not to violate the most 
delicate sense of propriety. The main 
facts and principles are adapted to the 
understanding of* quite young girls, 
while a full comprehension of details can 
only be obtained by the older girls and 
young ladies. 
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Believing that mothers and teachers 
may without hesitancy place this book 
directly in the hands of their daughters 
and young lady pupils, or, if they prefer, 
give oral instruction, using it as a guide, 
the author respectfully urges you to ex- 
amine it. 

Hoping that it will meet your approval, 
and aid in supplying a long-lacked neces- 
sity, I subscribe myself, 

The Girls’ Friend, E. R. S. 

This book may be placed by trustees 
of female seminaries in the list of text- 
books required, that it may be read pri- 
vately by the scholars after having fin- 
ished the study of general physiology, or 
in connection with it. 

tee 


FACTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


People ask, “ What good will an exam- 
ination be likely to do me or my boy?” 
We reply that this must depend very 
much upon who and what the person is. 
One person is full of fire, and needs guid- 
ance and restraint; another is timid and 
diffident, lacking in force, courage, forti- 
tude, and needs encouragement; another 
is too sentimental, and should be taught 
the need of a more practical life; an- 
other is given to sordid greed, and wor- 
ships, if not the “ Golden Calf,” the gold 
that might make one; another requires 
advice as to diet and daily habit and 
hygiene; he does not know that he needs 
any advice; his doctor could tell him, but 
he does not apply to him; another is 
precocious, too imaginative, too intellect- 
ual, and needs ballasting and instruction 
in the way of daily habit and economic 
duty; another is too imperious, irascible, 
and impatient; another is drawn toward 
the realm of social dissipation; another 
desires to know what he can do best, 
what kind of trade, business, or profes- 
sion his talents, constitution, and apti- 
tudes best fit him for; another is broken 
down by overwork or overstudy, and 
needs information as to the cause and 
cure of the trouble. 

Occasionally there may be a man so 
harmonized in body and mind, so smooth- 
ly related to life, that he does not need 
help from physician, phrenologist, or 
life-insurance company; it may be a com- 
fort to him to know how amply he is 
endowed and how responsible he ought 
to be to the Higher Power for the excel- 
lence of his constitution and condition. 
If one such should happen to receive a 
description, and pay for it, even if he did 
not need it, it would aid the cause, and 
perhaps reassure him. 

Most people, however, need something 
to fill out their deficiencies or restrain 
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their excesses or to guide their forces. 
As a locomotive carries its head-light in 
its front and illuminates a mile or two 
of track in advance of itself, so a proper 
description, phrenologically and physio- 
logically, is calculated to illumine the 
pathway of life, and if it dees not make 
the grade easier it makes the transit more 
safe and sure. 

Young women have a laudable ambi- 
tion to do and be more than their moth- 
ers and grandmothers. New opportuni- 
ties are opening to them, and it is only a 
question of effort in the right direction 
for one of only ordinary talent to rise 
much above the common level. If cult- 
ure is wanted, one should know the ca- 
pacity possessed; if a profession is to be 
followed, special ability must be under- 
stood. If one’s ambition is to shine in 
society, then the more thorough the 
knowledge of strong and weak points the 
more can be accomplished. 

Phrenology is the only safe stepping- 
stone to success, and women need it even 
more than men, because they have great- 
er mental than physical strength. 

No woman who is in any way depend- 
ent upon her own resources can afford 
to be@vithout the self-knowledge that a 
Phrenological Chart would give. 





CHILD CULTURE. 


Children should not be trained without 
taking into account temperamental and 
other characteristics. Phrenology will 
indicate clearly what to do for or with 
the precocious child or the dull one. The 
self-will in the stubborn one is not to be 
broken, but self-control is to be secured. 
Every child should be developed into a 
well-balanced man or woman. 

The responsibility for the existence of 
one-sided, unbalanced men and women 
who are failures in life, rests very largely, 
if not wholly, with the parents. A proper 
understanding of the child’s nature and 
an appreciation of its capabilities should 
insure such culture as will result in a 
life of success and usefulness. 

Parents cannot fulfil their entire re- 
sponsibility without securing a Phreno- 
logical chart showing fully the natural 
tendencies of each child. 





You should procure ‘‘ Fruits, and How to Use 

Them,” by Hester M. Poole. 

This invaluable book gives more than 
six hundred recipes for the preparation 
for the table of every fruit used in the 
temperate zone. Scientists say that the 
late marvellous increase in the use of 
fruit marks great progress in health and 
well-being. ‘Fruits, and How to Use 
Them,” the only work of the kind ever 
published, is indispensable to good house- 
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keeping. It gives new, toothsome, and 
attractive ways of preparing any fruit 
the market affords. Price, cloth, $1; 
paper, 25 cents. 

“Human Magnetism,” with an appen- 
dix, has been published. The demand for 
this compact and practical treatise has 
led us to revise and add forty pages of 
matter of great interest. Questions of 
recent introduction into the discussion 
of hypnotic phenomena are considered 
from practical observation, and valuable 
suggestions are given bearing upon the 
direction or impression of the trance 
state. Among the addenda treated are 
the field of Suggestion, the Moral ques- 
tion; Compulsory Hypnotism; The Dan- 
ger Phase; a Further Consideration of 
Somnambulism. The price is $1, post- 
paid. 

The “ New Bust,” 5 parts, is now ready 
for delivery. $5 by express. See advt. 





WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


“The books you sent are just received. 
I like them very much. G. M. Wolfe, 
*“ Fremont, Wash.” 


“T have just received the Septgmber 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and I am more 
pleased with it than ever. Think the 
JOURNAL is improving all the time. I 
have been a cripple all my life, and am 
now taking up the study of Phrenology. 
I wish to thank you most sincerely for 
giving all lovers of the subject such a 
good journal. Respectfully, 

“'W. R. Osborne, Claud, Ala.” 


“The books sent me came duly to 
hand. I am very much pleased with 
them and desire to get a few more of 
your works. Louis Wallin, 

“Two Harbors, Minn.” 





THE LAND BATTLE AT MANILA. 


The story of the midnight battle be- 
tween the United States troops before 
Cavité and a greatly superior force of 
Spanish regulars from the enemy’s line 
before Manila is another evidence of the 
splendid courage and coolness of the 
American soldier, regular and volunteer. 

The position when attacked was held 
by a regiment of Pennsylvania infantry, 
the Tenth, and a battery of Utah artil- 
lery, less than 1,500 men, and these raw 
troops received a midnight assault by 
regulars twice outnumbering them, and 
“not an inch of ground was yielded,” as 
reported by Brigadier-General Greene, 
commanding. 

Then, when supported by a battalion 
of regulars, the Third Artillery, fighting 
as infantry, and a battalion of the First 
Californians, the United States troops in- 
ferior force not only held their own but 
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drove the enemy back to his lines, in- 
flicting heavy loss on him in dead and 
wounded. 





“My name is Brown,” said the short, 
thickset man, as he entered the main 
office of the Non-Combusto Company. 
“T am a dealer in hardware and supplies, 
and I would like to give an order for 
five hundred kegs of your Flame-Proof 
Paint.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said the head sales- 
man, gravely; “ but it will be impossible 
to deliver the goods to you for at least ten 
days. 

“You have doubtless heard,” he went 
on, “that our main warehouse was. 
burned down last week, and all our stock 
on hand was completely destroyed.” 

However, Mr. Brown said he could wait, 
and left his order. 





“T want a Bust for the benefit of my 
grandson. In the year ’56 I bought some 
of your books for my own use, and find 
nothing that can take their place. 

“L. I. S., Montgomery City, Mo.” 


The new Bust is the latest addition to 
the Phrenological Library and is being 
reviewed with great interest by the 
students. 





“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re— 


lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 
Perspiration, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





“How can I learn Phrenologye”’ 


“I desire to be able to understand strangers at 





sight as a means of success in business and as a 





source of interest and pleasure.” ‘ , 





In responding to such questions we advise the 





perusal of the best text books on Phrenology, 





such as are embodied in the . ;. F ‘ 








“STUDENT'S SET,” complete by express for $10.00 


Brain and [lind s or, Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles of 
Phrenology and in Relation to Modern Physi- 
clogy. Illustrated. By H. S. Drayton, A.M., 

M.D., and Jas. McNig1, A.M., $1.50. 


Tne Temperaments; or, Varieties of 
Physical Constitution in Man, considered in their 
relation to Mental Character and Practical Affairs 
of Life, by D. H. Jacques, M.D. With an Intro- 
duction by H. S. Drayton, A.M., editor of the 
— Journal, 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 

1.50. 


How to Read Character. A New IIlus- 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy, for students and examiners, with a Chart 
for recording the sizes of the different organs of 


The Phrenological Bust, showing the 


location of each of the Organs. Large size. $1.00 


New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
acter, as manifested through temperament and 
external forms, and especially inthe “* Human 
Face Divine.” With more than one thousand 
illustrations. $5.00. 


Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 
Why. Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and talents re- 
quired for each. Also, how to educate on phren- 
ological principles—each man for his proper work ; 
together with portraits and biographies of many 
successful thinkers and workers, $2.00. 


Constitution of Man; Considered in Re- 





the brain in the delineation of character; with 
upward of one hundred and seventy engravings, 


$1.25. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Expo. 
sition of the Structures, Functions and Relations 
of the Human System and the preservation of 


health, $1.00. 


Private 


lation to external objects. The only authorized 
American edition. ith twenty engravings and 
a portrait of the author. $1.25. 


Heads and Faces and How to Study 
Tuem. A Manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy forthe People. By Netson Sizer and H. S$. 
Drayton. Oct., paper, 40c. 





This list is commended to persons who desire to 





secure a knowledge of the subject by . ‘ , 


Study at Home 


as well as to those who propose later on to attend 








the Institute, the annual sessions of which open 





on the first Tuesday of September, and persons at 





a distance desiring full information on the subject 





may inclose ten cents in stamps or coin and ask 





for a pamphlet entitled “Phrenology in Actual 





Life,” which explains fully the Institute matters. 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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REDUCED TO ONE DOLLAR! 


If you suffer Diseases Of Modern Life pcuseosos. a. Ma, TRS, 


This is a collection of essays on diseases incidental 
from any form of chronic = general, physical and mental strain, influence of 
baeaes ;. | the passions, diseases from the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
disease, the proper appli narcotics, impurity of air, as well as diseases inci- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- | dental to some occupations, diseases arising from 
sage—the invention of | sloth and idleness, late hours, broken sleep, errors in 
. Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will dress, intermarriage, etc. 
“THE MANIPULATOR” ere you even after drugs, | FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York 


One of the machi ie 
as eyo sei MONEY IN HONEY! 
The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 
Tells all about it, 


Sample Copy Mailed Free 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 



















For particulars call at or address 

THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
637 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 
Gro. H. TAYLOR, M.D., G. H. Patcuen, M.D.. 


Founder, Inventor of : 
Mechanical Massage. Medical Director. 


SCIENCE OF LIFE 


t, MANHOOD, WOMANHOOD 


And their Mutual pc Love, its Laws, Power, etc.; Selection 
or Mutual Adaptation; Courtship, Married Life, ete. 
By PROF. O. S. FOWLER Price, $3.00 

The work treats of ** Sexual Science,’’ which is simply that great code of natural 
laws by which the Almighty requires the sexes to be governed in their mutual relations, 
A knowledge of these laws is of highest importance. It is pure, elevating in tone, 
eloquent in its denunciation of vice. 

How to choose a husband ; how to select a wife ; how to have a healthy and happy 
family. 1052 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 


A NEW BOOK. 


UNCLE SAM'S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


200 iene, Paper, 50 Cents. 














BRICHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING! 





Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology—How 
Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing, and the Half of a Story—Parent- 
age, and the Other Half of that Story—Home—Surrounding Affections—Breakfast, Dinner, 
Supper—Tool-tact—The Getter—Take Care—Keep Close—I, Myself—A Sort of Self-Regulator 
—The Dictator of Duty—The Pillar of Strength—The Individualizer—A File of Fine Fellows— 
Order There, Order!—The Accountant—The Register of Deeds—Whither and Where—The 
Timepiece —Musical—The Master of Sports—A Bird’s-eye View—A Sharp One—The Greatest of 
the Graces—Respect, Veneration, Worship—One Like Another—Belief, Faith—A Cheerer 
Nothing but Words—Onward, Still Onward, Evermore—Reasons Why Phrenology is True— 
Size of the Head—Our Great Men—Fat, Blood, Fibre, Nerve—Temperament—Something New 
—Advantages of Phrenology—Conclusion. 

Written in a clear and symmetrical style, at times rising to the plane of eloquence, and 
melody Is one of the best books for general reading. There is a brightness and life in the 
descriptions and illustrations rarely found in the literature relating to the subject. Some 
descriptions of the faculties are unsurpassed. No more impressive and interesting manual can 
be named as an introductory book to the more careful study of the subject. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


| 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN 1899 


Werner’s 
Encyclopedia of Music 
and Oratory 


TERMINOLOGY 
DEFINITIONS 
BIOGRAPHY 


Musical Editor Elocutionary Editor 
FREDERICK REDDALL F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 





Assisted by a Large Corps 
of Eminent Specialists 


To .hose signifying an interest in this work, pro- 
spectuses, etc. will be sent as fast as issued. 


EDGAR S. WERNER 
Publisher 
108 East 16th Street, New York 
What Am | Good For? “"Stirtcror mina 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 








[Established in 1865) 
Devoted to the Philosophy and Phenomena of 
Modern Spiritualism. - Sample Free. 
Weekly—16 pages—®1 a a year—3 mo’s, 25c. 


‘THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor & Publisher, 
Station B, San Francisco, Cal 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE MarKs 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGHTs &c. 
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